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THE MAGAZINE GIRL. 


This is the literary era of the wax doll with the 
brick-dust complexion. She stares at us from 
every news-stand. No self-respecting magazine 
ventures to issue forth without her picture on its 
cover. Head or bust or full length ; walking, golf- 
ing, motoring; rampant, couchant, or regardant, 
—she is the heraldic emblem under which the 
cohorts of periodicals charge to victory. 

Eighty or a hundred years ago there was a 
somewhat similar putting-forth of feminine 
charms in the “‘ Books of Beauty,” “ Annuals,” 
and “ Keepsakes” of that period. Elegance 
was the note then, as prettiness is now. The 
duchesses were elegant in their boudoirs; the 
heroines of the poets were elegant against their 
backgrounds of storm or sunshine; the wives of 
brigands were elegant in their mountain caves ; 
even the bare-legged peasant women tending 
their flocks, or reaping a ten-acre field with a 
twelve-inch sickle, were prevailingly elegant. 

We confess that we have a weakness both 
for the older female (oné would not dare to call 
her woman) of the “ Annuals,” and the newer 
Girl of the ines. Of course both are dolls, 
and of the latter it may be said that the paint 
on her face has sunken in and circulates in her 
veins. If she were stabbed with one of her own 
hat-pins she would hardly exude a drop of real 
blood. But she is pretty; and her vogue tes- 
tifies to the undying ideality of the race, its 
craving for beauty and romance— “the desire 
of the moth for the star,” and so forth. 

That is it! For thirty years we have been 
wandering in the desert of realism. Our novel- 
ists have swathed us in sand, and burned us 
with pitiless light. We have starved and been 
athirst; we have panted for the shadow of a 
great rock or the softening veil of trees or mist. 
Now and then we have stumbled into an oasis, 
and we have fortunately been fed with manna 
from abroad. Oh, the horror of the retro- 
spect! the gaunt sordid spectacle of life on 
New England or Pennsylvania farms or on the 
prairies of the West; the descent into the In- 
ferno of New York slums; the ever-recurring 
visions of middle-class life in factory and shop 
and mansion. It has been an orgy of the ordi- 
nary, a delirium of dulness, an apotheosis of 
the commonplace. | 

So we do well to welcome the Magazine Girl, 
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with all the ane output which she repre- 
sents. She does not work; she is the creature 
of the leisure and opportunity and affluence 
which most of us covet. And Solomon was cer- 
tainly not arrayed like her. Give her time and 
she will develop into a genuine heroine. Her 
eyes will deepen with other emotions than desire 
for an automobile ride or a dinner at Sherry’s. 
Her lips, which now discourse the slang of the 
studio or of the streets, will utter poetic phrases. 
She may attain to the wit of Rosalind, the tender- 
ness of Imogen, the gentle austerity of Isabella. 
She is at least on the right way. She sees the 
Promised Land on the edge of the desert. The 
flowery meadows of the Age of Gold, which 
always open to the purview of every great liter- 
ary epoch, are in sight. We have said that the 
new Magazine Girl does not work, and we 
must explain this apparent blasphemy against 
current ideas. Every sane human being wants 
to exercise his or her muscles and mind,— wants 
to produce something, the labor of hands or 
brain, to justify existence. Health and sanity 
are only retainable on those terms. But there 
is a vast difference between voluntary labor, 
however extreme,—labor done with pleasure 
and delight,— and uncongenial work done at 
the command of a superior or at the bidding of 
necessity. Modern industrialism, we should say, 
is responsible for modern realism in literature. 
By its dreary uniformity and monotony it stunts 
body and soul alike, and makes its victims un- 
fit either to serve as models for great art or to 
enjoy the art when done. What is it that irre- 
sistibly attracts the soul of mankind to warfare? 
Is it not its freedom and variety of action, its 
culminating excitement of battle? War is an 
intoxication, a play, for which men are willing 
to lose their lives. Imaginative literature is a 
less brutal form of intoxication, a less danger- 
ous kind of play. And as anything is praise- 
worthy which brings back this primal, central 
conception of literature, we think the Magazine 
Girl deserves credit. 

If play is the main purpose of imaginative 
literature, we are for the rigor of the game. 
The world is always loth to believe that there is 
any distinction between life and literature, — 
that there is an unspanned gap between the two. 
Like children, it demands of every story, “ Is 
this true?” Literature is the profoundest kind 
o. truth; but it is far enough from being fact. 
Take the mere mechanical aspect of the case. 
Here you have an oblong volume wherein some 
hundreds of thousands of black marks on white 
paper are supposed to represent the solid earth 





and the superincumbent sky and the procession 
of life between them. Nay, this book which 
can be read in a few hours pretends to give the 
life history of some score or two of human be- 
ings, from their cradles to their graves. Obvi- 
ously we are a far way from reality, — much 
further off than in painting or sculpture, which 
do give some palpable simulacrum of existence. 
The piece of literature exists only in the idea of 
the person who creates it, and in the minds of 
the people who read it. 

There are three main methods by which liter- 
ary creations may be effected. The first is the 
method of pure idealism. A richly endowed 
mind may draw from the cave of his own being 
the figures and scenes of a phantasmal world. 
He may deck and adorn it with the treasures of 
his own feelings and fancies, and spread over it 
a light that never was on sea or land. Some 
promptings from without he must have : he takes 
the names of visible persons and things, but he 
fills them out from his own stock of imagina- 
tions. Perhaps it is from some state of pre- 
existence that he acquires a notion of real exist- 
ence. Or perhaps it is the pollen from the 
poets of the past which impregnates and makes 
fruitful the buds and blossoms latent in his own 
mind. It is needless to say that in the hands 
of men entirely great this method is capable of 
tremendous successes. All poets follow it to a 
greater or less extent. Probably the best half 
of the greatest creations of literature are of this 
dream substance. It is doubtful whether human 
nature ever quite equals, either in good or evil, 
the supreme figures of fiction and poetry. Schil- 
ler and Shelley are the modern types of creators 
who have little hold on real life. “Does this 
remind you of Hellas?”’ said Trelawney to Shel- 
ley when they were viewing some Italian town. 
‘No, but it does of Hell,” answered the poet 
He was indignant that life should disturb and 
belie his dream. The weakness of the idealistic 
method is that it becomes too wire-spun, — it 
becomes a convention. It needs every now and 
then to be subjected to the rude shock of reality ; 
its aérial visions need to be reborn out of earth, 
as the clouds are reborn out of the sea. 

The second method is that of realism or nat- 
uralism. An author sets himself to study a 
certain part or section of the life about him. 
He vivisects, dissects, analyzes, and photographs. 
He sets his models in a glass case and studies 
them from every point of view. He becomes a 
prodigy of notes, a marvel of memoranda. But 
in the first place, any man’s life is too short to 
exhaust all the possibilities of any piece of exist- 
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ence, and the patience of readers would balk at 
any true, full record. In the second place, per- 
spective and relation are lost, and what was 
intended to be extra true becomes absurdly 
false. In the third place, the volatile and essen- 
tial spirit of life, which is the only thing really 
worth while in literature, flies such close, mi- 
nute investigation. The thing was vital, and 
now it is a caput mortuum. Nevertheless, in all 
times the absolute facing of facts and the sin- 
cere attempt to record them has resulted in great 
literature. Aristophanes and Euripides, in part, 
Juvenal and Petronius, Rabelais and the authors 
of the Beast Fabliaux and Satires of the Middle 
Ages, Chaucer and Swift and Burns, are mas- 
ters of the real and natural. But perhaps real- 
ism has been best realized by the great idealists, 
— by Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe. 
The third creative method is that of abstrac- 
tion. It is really a combination of the other two, 
neither of them being pushed to excess. An 
author views the world, as it were, by glimpses 
and glances. He takes enough from it to fill 
out his preconceived idea. He concentrates and 
condenses the things and persons of the world, 
and breathes his own breath into his creations. 
He builds up figures out of many models, or 
from a mere suggestion provided by one. He 
gives us the impression of true life while we know 
very well that no such life ever existed. If the 
originals of Hamlet or Falstaff or Rosalind, 
Mr. Shandy or My Uncle Toby, the Master of 
Ravenswood or Captain Dalgetty, Micawber, 
Pecksniff, or Mrs. Gamp, could be confronted 
with their literary doubles, we should see how 
immeasurably distant and different the two sets 
of personages were, — how much has been left 
out of the real and how much has been put into 


the imaginary beings. Everything seems to be: 


there, but everything has suffere’ a sea-change. 
What is intolerable in life, because of wicked- 
ness, foulness, or dulness, becomes not only 
tolerable but delightful in literature. Folly has 
the effect of wit, and weakness of power. To 
give us this brief abstraction and transformation 
of life is the greatest work of genius. 

But we must return to our theme and make 
an application of our discourse. Literature in 
America began with pure idealism. Poe, Emer- 
son, Hawthorne, Bryant, Cooper, and nearly all 
our first great flight of writers, built from the 
idea — whether innate in their own natures or 
derived from Europe. Then came the men of 
fact, the students of contemporary life. They 
came in their multitude, men and women, and 
drove the idealists, thinkers, poets, from the field. 





We are now far enough from them partially to 
adjudge their product, and it certainly bears no 
comparison with the first vintage of our wits. 
Just at present a new sap seems to be rising in 
our midst. There seems to be the promise of 
a Spring, and that is why we pitch upon the 
Magazine Girl as a symbol of hope. She has a 
touch of poetry and idealism in her, and is, we 
hope, the prelude to a rich harvest of the wine 


of literature. (Cyartes LEONARD Moore. 








CASUAL COMMENT. 


ALL-THE-YEAR-ROUND PUBLISHING, which has 
been, for obvious good reasons, advocated by the 
London “ Book Monthly ” as an improvement on the 
present system of two breathlessly busy seasons alter- 
nating with two more or less idle ones — autumn and 
spring being the rush periods, midwinter and mid- 
summer the least active ones —is made the subject 
of a noteworthy “symposium” of publishers, book- 
sellers, and librarians in the February issue of that 
magazine. Far from treating the proposal after 
the scornful fashion of Goldsmith’s Mr. Fudge (in 
“The Citizen of the World”) who maintained that 
“books have their time as well as cucumbers,” the 
gentlemen called upon for an expression of opinion 
have discussed the matter seriously and intelligently 
—in many instances, it is true, without much encour- 
agement for the proposed change, but in not a few 
with an emphatic advocacy of such change. Mr. 
John Lane not only writes sympathetically, but even 
asserts that some of his own most successful publish- 
ing has been done at the so-called dull times of the 
year, at the end of July, the beginning of August, 
and the middle of January. Some of the contri- 
butors to the discussion aver that even now there is 
practically no slack season in the book world — that 
there is always something doing; others doubt the 
feasibility of a change; and nearly all recognize that 
the booksellers even more than the book-publishers 
are responsible for the existing order. The book- 
sellers, of course, throw the blame (so to call it) back 
on the bookbuyers. Nevertheless, it has been noted 
that the public will buy novels and other light litera- 
ture as readily in summer as in winter. Why not, 
then, even things up by distributing the books of 
entertainment over the whole year, and leave the 
winter sacred to science, to history, to philosophy, 
and their like? Some such equalization is certainly 
desired by literary journals and book-reviewers, 
while all who have the handling of books in the way 
of business would find themselves benefitted by the 
change. ar os 


Mr. HoweELts’s SEVENTY-FIFTH BIRTHDAY, the 
first of this month, called forth many tributes of en- 
thusiastic admiration, high respect, and warm affee- 
tion. Amid the general chorus of congratulation 
and good wishes there have appeared numerous ap- 
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preciative comments on his work as an author, from 
men and women whose words carry weight. Nat- 
urally enough it is the unapproachable and all but 
faultless literary style of Mr. Howells that these 
admirers of his delight to dwell upon, after doing 
justice to the charm of the man as self-revealed in 
his writings, and to the genius displayed in his won- 
derful pictures of American life and character. 
Indeed, it is a never-ceasing marvel to note the inev- 
itable ease and precision and lucidity, the grace and 
finish and geniality, of his every utterance. The 
facility and felicity of it all, the naturalness and 
seeming unstudiedness, deceive the unwary reader 
and tempt him to imagine that he too could have 
written those smooth and polished periods if the im- 
pulse had seized him. The ease of the true artist, 
however, is a thing concerning whose acquisition 
probably the artist himself could tell us a good deal 
that we had never suspected. That Mr. Howells 
may continue to practise his art a good number of 
years still, is a hope that cannot seem extravagant 
to anyone who recalls the prolonged activity of the 
ever-youthful Mrs. Howe, Colonel Higginson, and 
John Bigelow. 


A LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE DEPARTMENT FOR 
THe Lrsrary or Coneress is now advocated by 
Representative Nelson of Wisconsin, and he has in- 
troduced a bill to establish such department. The 
project has had a thorough airing, and speakers in 
its favor, including Ambassador Bryce, Mr. Herbert 
Putnam, Dr. McCarthy of the Wisconsin legisla- 
tive reference bureau, Speaker Clark, and others, 
have sufficiently demonstrated the need of expert 
assistance such as the proposed department would 
furnish to our national legislators in the proper and 
intelligent framing of laws. Inasmuch as already 
fourteen states and many cities have established 
bureaus of this sort, and the movement is rapidly 
gathering further impetus, no detailed explanation 
of the beneficent functions of the proposed bureau 
should be needed to convince the intelligent ob- 
server of its desirability at Washington. Neverthe- 
less one congressman, in the hearing before the 
Committee on Library, felt called upon to object to 
its establishment, on the ground that every repre- 
sentative or senator with a bill to introduce ought 
in person to go through all the drudgery of its 
draughting, collecting his data and looking up the 
already existing statutes in the same field, in order 
to be able to speak with understanding in behalf of 
his bill when he presents it for legislative action. 
What, pray, is a man sent to Congress for, if not 
for just such work? asks the objector, apparently 
forgetful that this an age of specialization. 


AN UNWRITTEN CHAPTER IN HAWTHORNE’S LIFE 
—unwritten, that is, in all its details—has to do with 
his unceremonious removal, in 1849, from the posi- 
tion of surveyor of customs of the port of Salem, and 
with the indignant remonstrance which this ruthless 
application of the spoils system called forth from 





some of his friends. The Library of Congress has 
asked the Treasury Department to transfer to the 
library’s keeping a file of papers relating to Haw- 
thorne’s appointment and removal. Among letters 
urging the appointment are those written by George 
Bancroft and Franklin Pierce, while among those 
protesting against the removal are letters from Rufus 
Choate and Horace Mann. Another interesting 
paper is a memorial from certain of the Whigs of 
Salem setting forth the reasons why, in their opinion, 
a discharge of Democratic officials at the customs 
house in favor of Whigs was a thing to be desired. 
That this desirable change was presently effected 
need not surprise anyone. The official papers in the 
case have not been preserved in their entirety, but 
a sufficient number of interesting documents appear 
to be extant to furnish an authentic and significant 
record of this episode in the novelist’s life. Already 
the Essex Institute at Salem has procured photo- 
graphic reproductions of these papers, and they are 
to be used in a work relating to Hawthorne now said 
to be in preparation at the hands of the Institute’s 
secretary, Mr. George Francis Dow. 


Tue ENGLISH PROTEST AGAINST PERNICIOUS 
LITERATURE, as voiced by the editor of “The Spec- 
tator,” who recently acted as chief spokesman of a 
deputation before the Home Secretary, revives a 
wearisome discussion in which it is all but impos- 
sible to take part without incurring the charge of 
either prudishness or license. What constitutes im- 
morality in literature — apart from the grossly inde- 
cent productions that the police already have power 
to suppress — will always remain an open question 
as surely as that manners and customs and the cri- 
terions of propriety and impropriety will ever con- 
tinue to shift and vary from age to age and from 
country to country. The Home Secretary’s promise 
that the government would gravely consider the 
problem and deal with it energetically, was no more 
than might have been expected ; but what sensible 
person really expects or even desires the establish- 
ment in England of anything in the nature of an 
official censorship of printed matter? However, we 
shall see what we shall see. Meanwhile, those who 
are greatly exercised on the subject, and who feel 
convinced that something ought to be done, will en- 
joy reading Canon Rawnsley’s vigorous assault on 
the purveyors of immoral literature, in the current 
number of “ The Hibbert Journal.” 


THE LIBRARY REPORT AS LITERATURE —that is, 
as a contribution to the “literature of power” as 
distinguished from the “literature of knowledge” 
—often and necessarily leaves something to be de- 
sired; but not always. For instance, the poetical 
Mr. Ballard, of Pittsfield, Mass., has on at least one 
occasion accomplished the feat of putting his annual 
record of progress into smoothly-flowing verse; and 
the Visiting Committee of the Boston Public Library 
succeeded in imparting a very human quality to one 
section of a recent report of that institution, by means 
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of graphic and touching descriptions of life among 
the lowly lovers of books. And there are other 
instances. The Enoch Pratt Free Library of Balti- 
more, as a very recent example, issues a “Twenty- 
sixth Annual Report” (from the pen of its head, 
Dr. Bernard C. Steiner) which is something more 
than a shivering skeleton of statistics. It is cluthed 
with flesh and pulses with life. The eye rests grate- 
fully on occasional apt quotations, as, for example, 
a fine passage from “ Instructions Concerning Erect- 
ing of a Library,” by Gabriel Naudé; and another 
from Edward Everett Hale; and still another from 
Mr. Frederic Harrison; and one from Hazlitt; and 
others besides. Nor does the human interest lan- 
guish for want of incidents from real life. Truly, 
there is more in this modest-looking blue-covered 
pamphlet than the casual observer would suspect, 
and far more than we can here do justice to. 


GOLD BRICKS OF THE BOOK-TRADE, the “de luxe” 
subscription books that cost perhaps a dollar or two a 
volume to manufacture, and that sell at ten or twenty 
times as much, form the subject of a recent sprightly 
article by Mr. Robert Sterling Yard in the “ Satur- 
day Evening Post.” He casts no reflections on the 
“Houghton Mifflin—Scribner—Little Brown kind of 
limited editions,” but mercilessly scores the manifest 
frauds which unscrupulous dealers unload on a too 
willing public. This is the way it is done: “A little 
group of speculators will get up a set of books printed 
from old plates they ’ve bought somewhere here at 
a bargain; hire some college professor or other — 
generally at a good price, too— to write an essay for 
an introduction; reproduce in mere half-tone some 
fine old prints they’ve bought at auction— good 
things, maybe, and never used before; get an artist 
of accomplishment to design a special title-page and 
cover—the cover adapted from some fine old English 
or French binding —and there you are!” Among 
the amusing incidents of the trade occurs the follow- 
ing: “A few months ago a woman’s executors sued 
to recover on a set of Shakespeare, ‘ specially printed 
for Mrs. Blank,’ for which she had paid an absolutely 
fabulous price on the strength of each volume hav- 
ing been ‘signed by the author.’” Verily, a fatuous 
book-buyer and his money are soon parted. 


ONE VIEW OF LITERARY ART that is of interest 
in connection with Mr. Labouchere’s recent death is 
his assertion, in his early journalistic days: “It has 
always appeared to me that the making of an art 
[article] requires two persons, one to write it, the 
other to cut it down —and generally to cut out what 
the first man most admires.” Another saying of his, 
quoted, with the foregoing, by a former associate of 
Labouchere’s, and printed in the London “ Truth,” 
reminds one of Walter Scott’s fine indifference as 
to what may or may not have flowed from his pen. 
When apologies had been offered for cutting out a 
part of the brilliant journalist’s matter, he wrote back : 
“You need not sentimentalize about my stuff. I send 
it to you to do what you like with.” And again: “J 





am the only person, I believe, on the Press who does 
not care in the least whether his lucubrations do or 
do not appear in print.” Probably his pecuniary 
independence had something to do with this careless 
attitude toward his articles, and this in turn may 
have contributed no little to the dash and freedom 
and scorn of consequences that characterized his 
style. It is not every editor that can indulge in the 
luxury of courting libel suits to the extent allowed 
himself by the founder and proprietor of “Truth.” 


A STATE-WIDE SPELLING MATCH soon to be held at 
the capitai of Missouri owes its originating impulse, 
apparently, to the zealous activity of the Macon 
County best-spellers, who by the time this is in print 
will have spelled one another to the last ditch, leaving 
the sole survivor to champion the county in the state 
contest. Of course the local preliminary matches 
leading up to the county contest have been going on 
in spirited fashion for weeks, and the whole thing has 
been, in its way, a great educational event, recalling 
our good old New England spelling bees, intellectual 
tournaments unknown to those of the present gen- 
eration who are taught to read without learning the 
alphabet, and to spell without naming the letters. 
Alas, that this festive banquet of fun and philology 
should have become so nearly a thing of the past 
with us! But its revival in the Mississippi valley is 
a cheering sign, and not even the baleful activity of 
the reformed spellers, striving to bring all ortho- 
graphy down to the dead level of a monotonous and 
characterless simplicity, shall prevent our taking 
heart of hope and looking forward to still further 
manifestations of popular attachment to the spelling 
and the spelling matches of our fathers. 


THE MAINTENANCE OF THE New York PusBtic 
Lrsrary, the magnificent institution recently opened 
to general use and already having a record of nearly 
two million visitors, is calling for magnificent appro- 
priations from the city treasury. The estimated 
running expenses for the current year come within 
twenty thousand dollars of the half-million mark, 
and only seveny-four thousand has been set aside for 
books and binding. The librarian would like, and 
doubtless could make good use of, one hundred and 
fifty thousand a year for the purchase of books, and 
seventy-five thousand for binding. It is interesting 
to compare with these figures the Boston Public Li- 
brary’s annual expenditure of about three hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, a seventh part of which 
goes for new books. But the mere physical im- 
mensity of the sister institution in New York, with 
its staff of nine hundred and twenty-seven members, 
makes a thousand dollars look very much, as the 
slang of the street might express it, “like thirty 
cents.” ive ii 

PREPARATIONS FOR THE BROWNING CENTENARY, 
May 17, are now going forward. An especially invit- 
ing programme is published of the coming observ- 
ance at Westminster Abbey and in the adjoining 
College Hall. After an appropriate service in the 
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Abbey, adjournment will be made to the College 
Hall, where the Marquis of Crewe will preside. 
Bishop Boyd Carpenter, Canon Rawnsley, Miss 
Emily Hickey, one of the founders of the Browning 
Society, Mr. E. H. Coleridge, grandson of S. T. 
Coleridge, Mr. H. C. Minchin, Browning's latest 
biographer, Mr. W. Kingsland, and others, will con- 
tribute papers or addresses. No speaker is to exceed 
ten minutes, and the collective proceedings are to 
be published by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. under 
Professor Knight's editorship. The “Committee of 
Sympathisers” with this notable demonstration em- 
braces a host of celebrities in both hemispheres. 


THE FREE ADVERTISEMENT OF ADVERSE CENSOR- 
SHIP promises to render Mr. Israel Zangwill the 
acceptable service of procuring a wider reading for 


. his new play, “The Next Religion,” than would have 


been otherwise probable. Published at two shillings, 
under the ban of the official censor of stage produc- 
tions, it will be well within the reach of many who 
would not have felt able to buy the ticket, or two 
tickets, for such theatre seat or seats as self-respect 
and acoustic conditions demand. The piquant sauce 
of censorship, while it imparts relish to the dish, 
need not of course imply any injurious amount of 
spice. Perhaps the play in question contained some 
reference to the Deity, as it could hardly fail to, from 
its title, or otherwise transgressed the time-honored 
rules by which the presentability of British plays 
has been so arbitrarily determined. But certain 
cis-Atlantic demonstrations in connection with one 
of Synge’s plays as presented on the American stage 
ought perhaps to silence us on the subject of trans- 
Atlantic censorship of the drama. 


Tue Van Buren ‘PAPERS presented to the Li- 
brary of Congress by Mrs. Smith-Thompson Van 
Buren have been carefully examined by Miss Eliza- 
beth H. West of the Manuscript Division, and the 
library now issues her “Calendar of the Van Buren 
Papers,” a useful guide to these historically inter- 
esting and instructive documents. To the student 
of American political history they throw light upon 
a character distinguished for shrewdness, but never 
rising to the lofty heights of great constructive 
statesmanship. In the letters addressed to him, even 
more than in those from his own hand, there lies a 
mine of wealth for the diligent delver who shall 
undertake the task of sinking the requisite shafts, 
bringing the ore to the surface, and milling it for the 
precious metal it contains. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


FRANCISCO FERRER AND THE CATHOLICS. 
(To the Editor of Tur Drat.) 

Since the of my review of Mr. William 
Archer's “ The Life, Trial, and Death of Francisco Fer- 
rer,” in your issue of January 16 last, I have received 
from Catholic sources two little volumes which are prob- 
ably of sufficient interest to warrant my calling atten- 





tion to them here. One is entitled “Francisco Ferrer: 
Criminal Conspirator,” and is the work of Rev. John A. 
Ryan of St. Paul Seminary. It makes a careful analysis 
of Mr. Archer’s book in an attempt to show, from the 
information that the author himself furnishes, that 
Ferrer received a fair trial and deserved death on the 
basis of the practice of the average civilized country. 
Father Ryan lays no claim to first-hand knowledge of 
Ferrer in particular or of Spanish institutions in general. 
The other volume, issued with a preface by Mr. Paul 
Blakewell, of the St. Louis bar, is a collection and re- 
print of a series of English magazine articles by Mr. 
Hilaire Belloc. Mr. Belloc maintains that the interna- 
tional outbreak at Ferrer’s death was a carefully-planned 
meve in an international anti-Catholic conspiracy in 
which the press of the world is involved and of which 
Mr. Archer’s book was a detail, and calls the attention of 
Catholics to the recent establishment of an International 
Press Agency under the control of the Church. This 
pamphlet bears the title « A Conspiracy and Its Agency.” 
Father Ryan’s monograph is quiet and reasonable in 
tone, Mr. Belloc’s violent and bitter. I infer that either 
may be secured by writing for it, the former to B. Herder, 
Publisher, St. Louis, and the latter probably from Mr. 
Blakewell. Roy Tempie Hovse. 
Norman, Oklahoma, March 6, 1912. 


ST. ANTHONY’S SERMON TO THE FISHES. 
(To the Editor of Tae Drat.) 

Concerning “St. Anthony’s Sermon to the Fishes,” 

ing which inquiry was made in your last issue, 

I have in the form of a ne r cutting many years 

old, a translation by the Rev. Charles T. Brooks of New- 

port, R. I., which is headed “ From a German versifica- 

tion of a passage of Abraham a Santa Clara, a Jesuit 

preacher of the Seventeenth Century.” Mr. Brooks’s 

version seems to me brighter than most other renderings 

which have fallen under my eye, although pretty free 

in its rhymes. The last of the eight stanzas of his trans- 
lation runs in this wise: 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 4, 1912. 


KENTUCKY FOLK-SONGS. 
(To the Editor of Tax Dra.) 

In Tue Drat for April 1, 1911, p. 261, in an article 
on “ American Folk-Songs,” I described Professor H. G. 
Shearin’s large collection of the popular songs of 
ae Professor Shearin has recently published 

a pamphlet of 43 octavo pages entitled “ A Syllabus 
of Kentucky Folk ” in which he gives a helpful 
classification and brief description of all the songs im 
his possession, with a full index. Persons interested 
in American folk-songs will find the pamphlet of out 
interest and value. It appears as one of the “ 
vania University Studies in English,” and can be 
obtained for 25 cts. by addressing Hamilton College, 
Transylvania University, te Ky. 

Avsert H. ToLman. 
* The University of Chicago, March 9, 1912. 
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The Heo Books. 


A POET AND HIs CIRCLE.* 


When it is remembered that the letters pub- 
lished by Lord Tennyson in the “ Life and Let- 
ters” of his father were selected from more than 
forty thousand, and, further, that the poet's wide 
circle of friends and correspondents included 
many of the most gifted men of his time, it will 
be seen that no lack of highly interesting material 
need embarrass the compiler of a volume supple- 
mentary to the biography. Rather, his embar- 
rassment will arise from an excess of material. 
“Tennyson and his Friends,” from the same hand 
that gave us the “ Life and Letters,” isa full sheaf 
of memories and correspondence gleaned from the 
same general field that produced the larger work 
of fifteen years ago. Among the recollections 
put upon paper by those whose remembrance 
runs back to the mid- Victorian days of the poet’s 
prime, are to be especially noted the initial 
chapter, “ Recollections of my Early Life,” 
written at her son’s request by Emily, Lady 
Tennyson, in 1896 ; Mr. Charles Tennyson’s ac- 
count of the three Tennyson brothers ; the paper 
on FitzGerald and Carlyle in their relations to 
Tennyson, by Dr. Warren of Magdalen College ; 
the reminiscences of Tennyson contributed by 
the Master of Trinity College, Cambridge ; and 
Mr. Arthur Coleridge’s “« Fragmentary Notes of 
Tennyson’s Talk.” The book also contains the 
centennial addresses on the poet by Mr. Arthur 
Sidgwick and the late Professor Henry Butcher, 
and the “ Edinburgh Review” article by the 
late Sir Alfred Lyall on “ Tennyson: His Life 
and Work,” written on the occasion of the ap- 
pearance of the biography. Among the numer- 
ous letters inserted or quoted from, those writ- 
ten by FitzGerald to Tennyson, and mostly new 
to the reading public, deserve foremost mention. 
Others by Frederick Tennyson are nearly as 
good, and some from James Spedding are full 
of interest. Twenty-five of Tennyson’s shorter 
poems, addressed to as many of his friends, are 
reprinted, as is also Dr. John Brown’s chapter 
on Arthur Hallam from the “ Horz Subsecive,”’ 
while an appendix contains some miscellaneous 
letters from unknown admirers of the poet, and 
other appropriate matter. 

e near views of Tennyson’s relations and 
intimate friends which the book furnishes are 
hardly less welcome than the occasional passages 
touching on the poet's own personality and habits. 

* TENNYSON AND HIs Frrenps. Edited by Hallam, Lord 
Tennyson. Illustrated. New York: The Macmillan Co. 














One is glad to learn here something more about 
the “strong, haughty, and passionate” Fred- 
erick Tennyson of FitzGerald’s letters. There 
was in both men the same admirable sturdiness 
of independence, the same hatred of senseless 
conventionality, the same determination to live 
his life each in his own way. And in the case 
of each a sufficient fortune was inherited to 
make easily possible this unsocial but not neces- 
sarily unattractive mode of existence. From 
Mr. Charles Tennyson’s chapter on the Tenny- 
son brothers we quote : 

“But Frederick was too much of a man of moods to 
care for society. He used to describe himself as a ‘per- 
son of gloomy insignificance and unsocial monomania.’ 
Society he dismissed contemptuously as ‘Snookdom,’ 
and would liken it gruffly to a street row. The ‘high- 
jinks of the high-nosed ’ (to use another phrase of his) 
angered him, as did all persons ‘ who go about with 
well-cut trousers and ill-arranged ideas.’” 

As is well known to readers of the FitzGerald 
letters, the Woodbridge recluse could make no 
headway with Browning’s poetry, and in fact 
refused to acknowledge greatness in any con- 
temporary poet but Tennyson, whom however 
he held to have sadly declined from his earlier 
heroic manner. Frederick Tennyson’s attitude 
toward Browning the poet was strikingly simi- 
lar, even though he delighted in Browning the 
man. In a letter to a friend he wrote: 

« What you say of Browning’s ‘Ring and the Book’ 
I have no doubt is strictly applicable, however slash- 
ing. . . . I confess, however, that I have never had the 
courage to read the book. He is a great friend of 
mine. . But it does not follow that I should put up 
with obsolete horrors, and unrhythmical composition. 
What has come upon the world that it should take any 
metrical (?) arrangement of facts for holy Poesy? It 
has been my weakness to believe that the Fine Arts and 
Imaginative Literature should do something more than 
astonish us by tours de force, black and white contrasts, 
outrageous inhumanities, or anything criminally sensa- 
tional, or merely intellectually potent.” 

From the many passages on the poet Tenny- 
son and his art, a few selections will be not out 
of place here. S of his “ Crossing the 
Bar,”’ he declared: ‘They say I write so slowly. 
Well, that poem came to me in five minutes. 
Anyhow, under ten minutes.” And afterward 
Lady Tennyson confirmed what he had implied 
concerning his usual rate of composition. It 
was rapid rather than slow. In the chapter 
entitled “ Recollections of Tennyson,” by the 
Master of Trinity (Dr. Butler), a significant 
reference to Tennyson’s feeling toward Brown- 
ing, and also his admiration for Wordsworth, 
arrests the attention. 


«“T noticed that he never spoke of Wordsworth with- 
out marked reverence. Obviously, with his exquisite 
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ear for choice words and rhythm, he must have) been 
more sensitive than most men to the prosaic, bathetic 
side of Wordsworth; but I never heard him say a word 
implying that he felt this, whereas I have heard him 
qualify his admiration for Robert Browning’s genius 
and his affection for his person by some allusion to the 
roughness of his style. This, he thought, must lead to 
his being less read than he deserved in years to come, 
and he evidently regretted it.” 

A passage from Mrs. Butler’s journal of a 
visit to Farringford in January, 1892, gives 
instances of the poet’s well-known resentment 
of unjust criticism. She writes of a walk that 
she and her husband took with their host and 
his son. 

“ Montagu and he were in front, Hallam Tennyson 


with Z. for charging him with general plagiarism, in 
particular about Lactantius and other classics, ‘of 
whom,’ he said, ‘I haven't read a word.’ Also, of 
taking from Sophocles, ‘ whom I never read since I was 
a young man’; and of owing his ‘ moanings of the sea’ 
to Horace’s gementis litora Bospori. Some one charged 
him with having stolen the ‘In Memoriam ’ metre from 
some very old poet of whom he had never heard. He 
said, in answer to Mon ’s question, that the metres 
of both ‘ Maurice ’ and ‘ The Daisy’ were original. He 
had never written in the metre of Grey’s ‘Elegy,’ ex- 
cept epitaphs in Westminster Abbey. He admired the 
metre much, and thought the poem immortal. . . . He 
told me that his lines ‘came to’ him; he did not make 
them up, but that, when they had come, he wrote them 
down, and looked into them to see what they were like. 
. . « Then he said again, what I have heard him say 
before, that though a poet is born, be will not be much 
of a poet if he is not made too.” 

Tennyson’s sensitiveness to criticism, as illus- 
trated in the foregoing, rather intensifies to us 
his human quality, and at the same time indi- 
cates an admirable modesty in the man. Had 
he been conscious of his true worth he would 
have seen that all these petty assaults, which 
seemed to him so vexatious, were really not 
worthy of notice and would weigh not the mil- 
lionth of a milligram in the balance against him. 
Other human traits come out in anecdotes told 
about him and by him. Among the stories of 
his Cambridge days occurs the following : 

“A wine-party was going on in Arthur Hallam’s 
rooms in the New Court, when enter angrily the Senior 
Dean, ‘Tommy Thorp.’ ‘What is the meaning, Mr. 
Hallam, of all this noise?’ ‘I am very sorry, sir,’ said 
Hallam, ‘we had no idea we were making a noise.’ 
‘Well, gentlemen, if you'll all come down into the 
Court, you'll Aear what a noise you’re making.’ ‘ Per- 
haps,’ admits Tennyson, ‘I may have put in the ail.’” 

Here is a characteristic bit from “ Old Fitz,” 
and curiously similar to the passage already 
quoted from Frederick Tennyson. It is from a 
letter to “* My dear old Alfred,” which begins 
thus : 

“I abuse Browning myself; and get others to abuse 








him; and write to you about it; for the sake of easing 
my heart — not yours. Why is it (as I asked Mrs. Ten- 
nyson) that, while the Magazine critics are belauding 
him, not one of the men I know, who are not inferior to 
the writers in the Atheneum, Edinburgh, ete., can endure, 
and (for the most part) can read him at all? I mean bis 
last poem. Thus it has been with the Cowells, Trinity 
Thompsons, Donnes, and some others whom you don’t 
know, but in whose candour and judgment I have equal 
confidence, men and womeri too. 

« Since I wrote to your wife, Pollock, a great friend 
of Browning’s, writes to me: ‘I agree with you about 
Browning and A.T. I can’t understand it. Ter conatus 
eram to get through the Ring and the Book — and fail- 
ing to perform the feat in its totality, I have stooped to 
the humiliation to point out extracts for me (they hav- 
ing read it all quite through three times) and still could 


anil bebich. Mantegn sella ae how ho wns tell _ not do it. So I pretend to have read it, and let Browning 


so suppose when I talk to him about it. But don’t you 
be afraid’ (N. B. I am not, only angry) ‘things will 
come round, and A. T. will take his right place again, 
and R. B. will have all the honours due to his learning, 
wit and philosophy.’ ” 

The chapter of “ fragmentary notes of Ten- 
nyson’s talk” has many quotable sayings. “I 
am sorry,” said he on one occasion, “that I am 
turned into a school-book at Harrow ; the boys 
will say of me, ‘That horrible Tennyson.’ ‘The 
cheapness of English classics makes the plan 
acceptable to schoolmasters and parents.”’ “« My 
prize poem ‘ Timbuctoo’ was an altered version 
of a work I had written at home and called 
‘The Battle of Armageddon.’ I fell out with 
my father, for I had no wish to compete for the 
prize and he insisted on my writing. To my 
amazement, the prize was awarded to me. I 
could n't face the public recitation in the Senate 
House, feeling very much as Cowper felt ; Mer- 
ivale declaimed my poem for me in the Senate 
House.” “+ My tailor at Cambridge was a man 
of the name of Law. When he made his way 
into our rooms, and worried us about paying our 
bills, we used to say, ‘ This is Law’s Serious 
Call.’” A similar Oxford tradition concerns 
the Oxford tailor, whose name was Joy. The 
undergraduates, after a liberal indulgence in 
port wine, used to say: ‘ Heaviness may endure 
for a night, but Joy cometh in the morning.” 
Tennyson’s love of animals is illustrated in the 
following : “I could imitate the hoot of an owl, 
and once practised successfully enough to attract 
one which flew in through my window. The 
bird soon made friends with me, would sit on 
my shoulder and kiss my face. My pet monkey 
became jealous, and one day pushed the ow! off 
a board that I had raised some feet from the 
ground. The owl was not hurt, but he died 
afterwards a Narcissus death from vanity. He 
fell into a tub of water contemplating his own 
beauty, and was drowned.” 
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Among the tributes of admiration from read- 
ers in many lands, there are some from America 
that will make the American reader blush for his 
country, even while he laughs. For example: 

« Will you accept the enclosed lines as a slight testi- 
monial of the high admiration entertained for your ex- 
quisite genius, by a rhyming daughter of Columbia; whose 
poetic wings just fiedging from a first unpublished vol. 
(commended by Wm. Cullen Bryant and Geo. Bancroft, 
Esqrs.) permit only a feeble fluttering around the base 
of that ‘Parnassus,’ whose summit you have so bril- 
liantly, and justly attained.” 

An angler for autographs writes as follows : 

«“Srr — I hope that you will kindly excuse the liberty 
I take in requesting you to be so good as to inform me 
how the word ‘humble’ should be pronounced: i.e. 
whether or not it is proper to aspirate the ‘h’? <A reply 
at your kind convenience will inexpressibly oblige. . . .” 
One would like to know how these and count- 
less other similar importunities were borne by 
the victim. He must have amassed a consider- 
able library of gift volumes of verse from unre- 
nowned poets—that is, if he kept these offerings. 
To have read all the printed and unprinted 
metrical effusions sent to him, commonly with 
request for criticism (and‘ with fond hopes of 
praise), would have been impossible. 

As a treasury of literary and personal remi- 
niscence and anecdote, embellished with appro- 
priate illustrations, ‘‘ Tennyson and his Friends” 
is a book to revel in as the mood seizes one, and 
to read through in a season of leisure; and by 
reason of its uniformity in style with the “ Life 
and Letters,” as well as for other and deeper rea- 
sons, it claims a place beside that earlier work 


from the same hand. Percy F. Bicxnetu. 








ECONOMICS MADE INTELLIGIBLE.* 


There is a dearth of good books in economics. 
Exhaustive monographs and voluminous inves- 
tigations there are in plenty. But even in the 
field of applied economics — taxation, the labor 
problem, the trust problem, and the like — it 
is difficult to find a really good book, a book 
written for men, not for college boys, a book 
intelligible to persons not already experts in the 
field, a book that covers its subject adequately, 
that is interesting yet free from bias. As for 
the general works on economics, those published 
in America prior to 1911 have all been designed 
primarily as university text-books, and very 
good text-books some of them are. But who 








* Principtes or Economics. By F.W.Taussig. In two 


volumes. New York: The Macmillan Co. 








ever reads a text-book unless as a task imposed 
upon him by authority? 

This lack of books written to meet the needs 
of the general reader is not, as many superficial 
thinkers urge, a serious reproach to the body of 
economic writers. It is the chief business of 
the economist, for the present at least, to con- . 
duct investigations and to teach other men how 
to conduct investigations. The field of eco- 
nomics is a vast one, very inadequately explored. 
The force of investigators is too small, and their 
resources inadequate to the work. They are 
therefore compelled in many cases to content 
themselves with merely plausible working hypo- 
theses. In so far as the progress of the science 
consists in the substitution of reasonably cer- 
tain conclusions for tentative ones, the real sig- 
nificance of the work will almost inevitably 
escape the layman. In so far as it consists in 
the investigation of the hidden implications of 
the problems that lie on the surface —an in- 
vestigation essential to the solution of these 
problems — the progress of the science will ap- 
pear to the layman to be in the direction of bar- 
ren subtleties. What layman can understand 
why economists have in recent years devoted so 
much energy to the “ minutie” of the value 
problem? As a scientific investigator, the econ- 
omist must select his problems without refer- 
ence to the immediate popular interest. If he 
can make it clear to his co-workers in the svience 
what he is driving at, and why, it is usually all 
he can do, and all he can be expected to do. It 
is all that the professional chemist or physicist 
does. Economics as a science, like most other 
sciences, assumes by necessity a somewhat eso- 
teric form. 

But, unlike other sciences, economics must 
in the end divest itself of the esoteric if it is to 
be at all useful. Society can enjoy the fruits 
of discoveries in the physical sciences, the na- 
ture of which only the select few understand. 
There is no reason why even a considerable 
minority of the population should understand 
the principles underlying wireless telegraphy ; 
the invention is none the less put to its most 
effective ase. The invention of a new plan for 
regulating bank-note issues, on the other hand, 
must remain without practical result until a 
working majority of society has become con- 
vinced of its worth. It follows that in econom- 
ics great value is properly ascribed to the work 
of a man who succeeds in making himself under- 
stood by the general public. Accordingly almost 
all economists will regard Professor Taussig’s 
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“ Principles of Economics ”’ as a work of great 
importance. Some, no doubt, will deny that it 
contributes materially to the solution of any 
vital problem of economic science. Others 
perhaps will even assert that it is reactionary in 
its tendencies. But no one can deny that the 
book is a readable one, and intelligible, in the 
main, to anyone seriously interested in economic 
questions and willing to do a reasonable amount 
of thinking. 

The scope of the work is exceedingly wide. 
What may be termed the general principles of 
economics — the organization of production, the 
laws of value, and the forces governing distribu- 
tion — occupy Books I., II., and V. The re- 
maining five books cover the more important 
problems of economic policy —money and bank- 
ing, foreign trade, labor problems, problems of 
economic organization (railway problems, trusts, 
socialism), and taxation. The discussion often 
ranges beyond the strict limits indicated by these 
captions, and in the end covers pretty nearly 
all of the economic field in which there is any- 
thing like generally accepted conclusions. 

Professor Taussig is one of those economists 
who believe in the essential soundness of the 
classical system of economics. Accordingly no 
one will be surprised to find that his theory of 
value is practically that of Mill, with some con- 
cessions to a more recent terminology. His 
theory of money is also constructed on the clas- 
sical model. The discussion begins with a bald 
statement of the quantity theory, followed by 
some two hundred pages of the qualifications 
necessary w adapt the theory to the facts of life. 
Despite all the qualifications, however, the orig- 
inal quantity theory of money remains as the 
governing principle in the field of price changes. 
The theory of international trade presented by 
Professor Taussig is also classical in outline. 
The argument for free trade here given is based 
upon the theory of comparative costs: it is for- 
tified, however, by the results of much concrete 
investigation in this field, in which Professor 
Taussig is acknowledged master. 

The author’s theory of distribution is classi- 
cal in its emphasis upon the relation to the rate 
of wages of the forces governing the increase in 
population. It is also strictly classical in its 
conception of the nature of rent. A departure 
from the older political economy appears in the 
explanation of interest, which is described as 
originating in men’s undervaluation in the pres- 
ent of goods that are designed for future use. 
What is perhaps most classical in Professor 


Taussig’s theory is a certain ruthlessness of 





logic, a disregard for consequences of a revolu- 
tionary character that might be deduced from it. 
Other economists have displayed great ingenuity 
in arguing that property incomes are not deduc- 
tions from the product of labor, but are funda- 
mentally the product of the material instruments 
of production themselves. Professor Taussig 
rejects this view without serious discussion. 
Labor he regards as the sole source of income. 
As wages, the laborer can get only his marginal 
product — what labor employed on the poorest 
lands and in the poorest mines in use actually 
adds to production. Thus a first deduction from 
the product of labor consists in rents, royalties, 
and other differential gains. Even the rewards 
of superior management are to be regarded as 
the product of the labor subject to management, 
if we are to construe strictly some of the pas- 

in Professor Taussig’s chapters on business 
profit (cf., Vol. II., p. 172). And since, under 
modern conditions, what the laborer produces 
is rarely fit for his own consumption, but must 
undergo further elaboration, be transported and 
warehoused until wanted, the laborer must re- 
ceive, not his marginal product, but a price for 
it, advanced by the capitalist. This price is not 
the price of the product when ready for con- 
sumption; it is that price, less the capitalist’s 
discount. Thus interest appears to be a second 
deduction from the product of labor; and 
wages, so far from being the whole product of 
labor, are at most only the discounted marginal 
product. 

Such a theory of distribution might appear 
to serve as a basis for an attack upon property 
incomes. No such attack is contemplated by 
Professor Taussig, who seeks justification of 
concrete incomes not in the abstract principles 
of productivity but in broad considerations of 
social utility. Interest, rents, and profits are 
defended on the ground that such incomes must 
exist if society is to be adequately supplied with 
capital, if its natural resources are to ve properly 
utilized, if men are to assume the risks attendant 
upon the introduction of new processes. Profes- 
sor Taussig recognizes that the existence of such 
incomes makes for serious inequalities among 
men —a prolific source of discontent and disor- 
der. In so far their tendency is evil. He be- 


lieves thatsome mitigation of existing inequalities 
is possible through a development of popular 
education with consequent equalization of oppor- 
tunity, and through assumption by the State of 
the duty of relieving some of the most serious 
hardships that now weigh upon the poor — the 
hopeless destitution of old age, the miseries re- 
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sulting from industrial accidents and protracted 
illness. A quickened sense of obligation on the 
part of the rich may also assist in mitigating the 
evils of inequality. The author does not, how- 
ever, anticipate radical changes in the near 
future. ‘The main features of the existing dis- 
tribution of wealth are likely to persist for an 
indefinite period in the future: shorn, indeed, 
at either end, of the extremes of abject poverty 
and endless riches, but still with rich and poor, 
leisure class and well-to-do class and working 
class, social stratification and the leaven of social 
ambition.” (Vol. IL., p. 256.) 

A consideration of Professor Taussig’s theory 
of distribution leads naturally to an inference 
as to his attitude toward the labor movement. 
If wages are at most the “discounted i 
product of labor,” how much chance is there 
that organized labor will succeed in its ultimate 
object of directing a greater and greater share 
of the social income stream toward itself? This 
question is answered by the author in Book VI., 
under the caption “The Problems of Labor.” 
In his view, all that organized labor can do is 
to secure for labor its full discounted marginal 
product. It can do nothing to change the basis 
of distribution. ‘This doctrine of the limited 
efficacy of labor organization is taught, to be 
sure, by practically the whole body of economic 
theorists who are of classical antecedents. Its 
validity is vigorously denied by the leaders of 
the labor movement and by many of the scien- 
tifie students of the labor problem. One who 
accepts it will almost inevitably display a cer- 
tain hostility toward organized labor, or at 
least impatience with its aims and methods. 
He is likely to look upon trade union exclusive- 
ness as vulgar monopoly ; restraints imposed by 
the unions upon their members and upon em- 
ployers he is apt to regard as a form of tyranny. 
Such practices of trade unions as lead to violence 
and the destruction of property will receive 
from him the more vigorous condemnation be- 
cause he regards the end toward which they are 
directed as an unattainable one. In this view 
the general public is forced to suffer all manner 
of inconvenience and injury while trade unions 
are trying out unlawful means to gain what the 
constitution of society makes it impossible for 
them to gain. Professor Taussig, to be sure, 
endeavors to maintain a sympathetic attitude 
toward trade unionism, and justifies himself in 
this by placing a great deal of emphasis upon 
the potency of the union to remove the minor 
disabilities under which the workers labor — 
weakness in bargaining with large employers, 





etc. In the reviewer’s opinion, this justification 
of trade unionism is inadequate. The gains 
do not appear to be commensurate with the 
costs, if we accept Professor Taussig’s general 
doctrine. 

Are we compelled to accept this doctrine ? 
Not by any argument presented by the author. 
When a body of workers gains control of a field 
of employment and forces up their own wages, 
this will no doubt be in part at the expense of 
other workers. If the textile workers secure 
a general advance in wages, a readjustment of 
textile prices will follow, — laborers in general 
will pay more for their clothes. There are also 
losses to laborers excluded from a unionized in- 
dustry — and exclusion of some applicants for 
admission is inevitable, if wages are to be kept 
above the average. Possibly other losses to 
labor must be added to these, before we can 
strike a just balance of the advantages and dis- 
advantages of an advance in wages restricted to 
a single industry. The point here made is, that 
Professor Taussig does not attempt to strike 
any such balance. He arrives at a conclusion 
of great practical significance without giving the 
reader an insight into the reasons upon which 
that conclusion is based. For this omission 
there are, to be sure, many precedents in the 
works of other economists who defend a similar 
position. And the reason is the same. To estab- 
lish the point scientifically would require an 
extremely laborious structure of mathematical 
analysis that could hardly find place in a book 
of this kind. And, since the analysis has never 
been made, it is possible that if it were worked 
out, it would support another conclusion. 

Professor Taussig’s attitude toward socialism 
is a generous one. Men who know little of the 
character of the advocates of socialism are prone 
to assume that they are inspired as a rule by 
envy. Professor Taussig asserts that brotherly 
love, rather than envy, underlies the socialistic 
movement. Most of the stock arguments against 
socialism he dismisses as almost too trivial for 
consideration. His own criticism of socialism 
is that it underestimates the difficulty of check- 
ing excessive increase of population in a State 
in which responsibility for the child rests with 
the State instead of with the parents ; the diffi- 
culty of securing systematic effort in the per- 
formance of the routine tasks that will always 
make up the greater part of the world’s work ; 
and the difficulty of insuring progress in indus- 
try when the rewards given under the present 
system for invention and for the assumption of 
the risks inseparable from the introduction of 
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inventions are withdrawn. Professor Taussig 
sees no justification for the view that produc- 
tion in its existing state is sufficiently effective 
to secure a maximum of social welfare. The 
annual production of wealth, even in the United 
States, is less than $1,000 per family. We 
must do much better than that before we can 
regard the problems of production as solved. 
Private enterprise finds at every hand problems 
of production to solve ; accordingly it is far too 
early to talk of supplanting it by the relatively 
unprogressive forms of State activity. 

But a system of private enterprise cannot, in 
Professor Taussig’s opinion, result in the great- 
est social good unless it is subject to effective 
State regulation. This is especially true in the 
case of monopolistic industries. The so-called 
public service industries, practically all persons 
now admit, must either be regulated with re- 
spect to charges and character of service, or must 
be owned by the State. For the present, the 
author holds private ownership and public super- 
vision to be practically best, in the United States 
at least. He contemplates for the future an 
increasing range of publicly-owned incustries ; 
and expresses hearty approval of the experiments 
in public ownership now under way in the lesser 
American cities. He is less disposed to approve 
of similar experiments in the great cities, where 
the political situation presents problems of far 
greater complexity. 

With respect to the trust question, Professor 
Taussig’s position may be characterized as some- 
what more advanced than that of most of his 
contemporaries. His practical programme in- 
cludes the establishment of direct federal con- 
trol over all corporations doing an interstate 
business, enforced publicity as to the important 
details of corporate business, control of capitali- 
zation, and perhaps eventually of profits and of 
prices. 

Sufficient evidence has been given in the 
preceding paragraphs to indicate Professor 
Taussig’s point of view—a point of view fairly 
representative of that of the general body of his 
profession. Professor Taussig would be char- 
acterized, in the political phraseology of the 
day, as a Progressive. He accepts the existing 
economic system as fundamentally sound,— an 
efficient system, which promotes not merely mate- 
rial progress, but the development of wholesome 
character in the great majority. At the same 
time, the system is full of evils, some of them 
inherent, but most of them eradicable if men 
would but take thought. 

Atvin 8S. JOHNSON. 








THE DOMAIN OF PSYCHOLOGY.* 


The transformation of interest in psychologi- 
eal problems, the wide range of theory and prac- 
tice which they have assumed, and the general 
awakening to the importance of the field of 
mind, make timely a topographical survey of 
this domain, indicating the contours of trends 
and interests while yet free of encumbering de- 
tails. Such a survey is available in a peculiarly 
attractive form in the published lectures delivered 
by Professor J. R. Angell last year, as the first 
course upon the Spencer foundation in psychology 
established at Union College. 

Professor Angell has chosen to divide the field 
according to dominant problems and the methods 
developed for their pursuit. In addition he has 
held in mind critically though hopefully the prac- 
tical applications of psychological doctrine to the 
art of living, which these various types of in- 
vestigation yield. The first lecture, upon Gen- 
eral Psychology, sets forth the professional and 
technical interest which supports the psycholo- 
gist in his attempt to analyze the basal processes 
of the mental operations. Here the bent of the 
analyst and of the practitioner lie somewhat 
apart,—a divergence of purpose as well as of 
route. The discussion serves to remove the diffi- 
culty experienced by the layman in comprehend- 
ing the magnified proportion which analytic 
problems occupy in the professional mind. This 
difficulty is but a phase of the inevitable dis- 
crepancy between research and application. It 
implies on the part of the public a confidence in 
the judgment of the expert and in that wisdom 
born of scholarship, that is liable to develop 
an excessive scholastic absorption in self-made 
theories. Modern psychology is fortunate in 
finding salvation from the danger of the narrow 
interest that for centuries determined its lines 
of advance, through the mutual interactions of 
the several sciences dealing with life expressed in 
the vitalizing power of evolutionary principles. 
None the less, each science is entitled to the 
development of its own technique and to an 
intensive absorption in and basal elaboration of 
processes which must be interpreted and dis- 
sected as well as appreciated and applied. 

The second lecture is devoted to Physiologi- 
cal Psychology, and sets forth the commanding 
import of the nervous system as the conditioning 
instrument of the mental functions, of the man- 
ner in which the scope and quality of the senses 
and muscles, as inlets and outlets of the mind, 


*Cuaprers From Mopern Psycnotocy. By James 
Rowland Angell. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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condition the type and efficiency of the mental 
life. More specifically the third lecture pursues 
the problem of Experimental Psychology, partly 
in an historical apergu, by showing how one after 
another of the mental procedures has yielded 
to experimental ingenuity, to the control that 
apparatus and set conditions afford, while yet 
subject to the commanding condition of the 
supreme instrument of research—the mind of 
the observer as well as the mind of the subject. 
Here lie the most distinctive relations differen- 
tiating psychology from other sciences; for 
however expert the instrument of research, the 
mind with its limitations is at once the subject 
and the object of investigation. The conquest 
of the experimental field requires patience and 
technical analysis, as well as common sense,—a 
perspective easily spoiled by crudity of design 
and execution. The peculiar idol of psychol- 
ogy may prove to be a love of figures and of 
the niceties of experiment for their own sake, 
and a consequent neglect of the inspiration 
which alone gives enduring value, — that of the 
understanding of the problems as dominant and 
of the method as subservient to the ends which 
these impose. 

At this point the field subdivides with refer- 
ence to observation and practical application. 
One phase of this service is indicated by the 
word “clinical.” Abnormal Psychology sug- 
gests the meeting place of the practitioner who 
regards mental health as essential as bodily 
health, but whose acquaintance with the vagaries 
of the mind gone wrong is not quite adequate 
to the comprehension of the lesser variations, 
the study of which forms the specific field of 
the psychology of the abnormal. From dreams 
to hypnotism; from the action of drugs to di- 
vided and disorganized personalities ; from the 
belief in unusual mental powers that have ac- 
companied the development of the human race 
from ancient to modern times to their scientific 
interpretation; in brief, from the normal relations 
and uses of mental trends to their most abnor- 
mal manifestations, whether in genius or insan- 
ity ; all these transitions suggest the widening 
of the field, an extension of interest, and an ex- 
pansion of prospect which together contribute 
an enlarged insight and a comprehensive addi- 
tion to the field of mind. 

Individual and Applied Psychology set forth 
how these several aspects of the mind are con- 
cretely present in the only data that nature sup- 
plies, namely, the individual mind with indi- 
vidual endowments, set to a particular purpose 








and educated and developed to the uses of life. 
Here a caution is indispensable. The wisdom 
of practice is ever to be guided by the insight 
conferred by theory. Charlatanism in the field 
of mind has always flourished, and short-circuits 
to learning and the command of human re- 
sources are as misleading in modern as in an- 
cient guise. It is true that the complications 
of our busy life have brought forward in sharp 
outline such special problems as the appeal of 
advertising and the more detailed analysis of 
the processes which education uses for the ma- 
turing of mental powers. 

Social and Racial Psychology represent what 
in some respects is the dominant interest of the 
day. The socialization of impulses which are as 
ancient as the race, but which modern society 
is putting to new uses, has imposed on psy- 
chology a reconstruction of many of its funda- 
mental attitudes and as well has vitalized the 
older problems, making it necessary for the 
psychologist of to-day to be a man of the world 
rather than or in addition to being a man of 
the study and the laboratory. The racial aspects 
of mind set the older conditions imposed by 
nature in the differentiation of species in con- 
trast with the social demands of civilized life, 
which the diverse ends and means of social or- 
ganization have introduced. This interest im- 
parts to the psychological manifestations of 
humanity an historical interpretation. It gives 
a valuable cumulative sense of the fact that 
history is but a record of mind applied by 
human ideals to the accomplishment of formu- 
lated purposes. 

Man is not the only representative of the 
mental kingdom — indeed, in the same sense in 
which he who knows but one language knows 
none is it true that the human mind has only 
a limited and foreshortened perspective of 
the range of mental phenomena, unless there 
be added to this equipment an appreciation of 
what mind has done for the animal kingdom. 
Once more popular impression and exact study 
diverge in interest and result. Animal Psychol- 
ogy is valuable no less in reflecting the restric- 
tions to which the march of human endowment 
has been subject, as in contributing to the com- 
parative point of view which has proved of such 
large advantage in other fields. The problem 
presents an example of the general difficulty of 
reducing toexact form the processes that underlie 
expressions manifest enough in their general 
bearing but quite concealing their own proce- 
dure. In no field has there been such a peculiar 
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temptation to interpret results by the acquired 
and inherent human prejudices as in the under- 
standing of animal behavior. ‘+ Nature faking” 
in the biological sense is quite secondary in 
importance to the misconstruction of what is im- 
plied psychologically in animal conduct. This 
leads naturally to Professor Angell’s conclud- 
ing lecture on General Genetic Principles in 
Psychology, which presents the field of endow- 
ment as well as of achievement in stages of evolu- 
tion as well as of accomplishment, and makes it 
obligatory upon psychologists to trace momen- 
tous effects back to small beginnings. To differ- 
entiate between instinct and reason; to observe 
community of purpose and process despite con- 
trast of personality and expression ; and in the 
individual as well as in the social field to observe 
how largely and how limitedly nature provides 
for the psychological vantage of men, —all con- 
tribute to the perplexities of the genetic psy- 
chologist. The concentration of interest in the 
evolution of the child to the full stature of adult 
mentality purposely dominates, but its study 
profits by comparison with other phases and 
stages of evolutionary progress. 

It is important that such judicial surveys of 
general domains of knowledge should from time 
to time be made. They serve to keep the intelli- 
gent layman in touch with the advance that oc- 
cupies the scholar, and provide a rational basis 
of appreciation of what may be properly expected 
of professional pursuit. All sciences are subject 
to the benefit as well as the loss of encourage- 
ment that influence human action; and to keep 
psychology vital requires some general apprecia- 
tion of its purposes and methods. In thus pro- 
viding the basis of appreciation this volume may 
be recommended as performing a worthy servive 
in a worthy manner. Naturally the perspective 
of such a survey will vary with the interests and 
the appraisals of the surveyor. Professor Angell 
is at once critical and catholic. If the obligations 
which he has imposed upon himself to keep well 
within the field of the ascertained, to present 
both sides of all disputed points, and to make no 
excessive drafts on the attention of his audience, 
have here and there operated against the deci- 
siveness of his statements and the appeal of his 
presentations, he has at least the excuse that the 
temporal conditions of the lecture-room are less 
favorable than the more studious attitude of the 
reader. Asa survey of the psychological domain, 
Professor Angell’s latest volume will imme- 
diately assume the favored place which its con- 
spicuous merits warrant 


JOSEPH JASTROW. 





RECENT ENGLISH CRITICISM OF POETRY.* 


It has wellnigh come about, as Carlyle re- 
marked, that “the Creation of a World is little 
more mysterious than the cooking of a dump- 
ling”; but the time has not yet arrived when 
men may look upon Poetry, the creation of an 
immaterial world, with as much certainty and 
as little abashment. The note of wonder that 
Wordsworth and Coleridge brought into the 
criticism of poetry has not yet given signs of 
surrender to pedantry and formalism; and the 
religious attitude toward poetry, synonymous, 
to Arnold, with “The Study of Poetry,”— 
poetry as a consolation and an interpretation of 
the perplexities of life,—bhas allied itself with 
the attitude of wonder. 

In the lectures on poetry given by the twenty- 
fourth Professor of Poetry at Oxford, this atti- 
tude of wonder has almost, if not quite, gone to 
seed. Beginning with an excellent characteriza- 
tion of the formal and technical aspect of poetry 
as “ patterned language ” or “rhythm in verses,” 
and insisting, as Mr. Bradley had insisted, that 
form and substance are indissoluble, Mr. Mac- 
kail proceeds to seek an analogous definition of 
poetry as an imaginative expression of life. 
Milton’s description of a true poem as “a com- 
position and pattern of the best and honourablest 
things” is apparently behind the analogy drawn 
by Mr. Mackail. “Just as the technical art of 
poetry consists in making patterns out of lan- 
guage, so the vital function of poetry consists 
in making patterns out of life.” ‘ These pat- 
terns,” he goes on, “are latent and implicit ; 
poetry reveals, and in a quite real sense, creates 
them. . . . This it does by virtue of imagina- 
tion, by the potency of the shaping spirit.” 
Clearly, Mr. Mackail’s definition is not to be 
frowned upon; properly interpreted and elabo- 
rated, it would be both sound and fruitful. But 
unfortunately the author of the not unilluminat- 
ing “‘ Springs of Helicon” has descended to a 
type of criticism that one is tempted to call 
jugglery. By what intellectual and emotional 

processes he reached his conclusions it would be 
diffeult to say —they scarcely appear in these 
essays. Ordinarily he treats his ideas as pretty 
toys, to be displayed with a childish triumph of 
ownership. His “ function of life” and “ pat- 
tern of life” he repeats till one is distraught. 
Arnold, it is true, had the vice of inordinate 

* Lecrures on Porrry. By J. W. Mackail. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

Ports ano Porrry. Being Articles Reprinted from the 
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repetition of phrase, but with a difference: when 
one objects to Arnold’s repetitions, a technical 
matter of style is involved; when one winces at 
Mr. Mackail’s repetitions, it is because so little 
seems to lie behind them. The sense of won- 
der and religious elevation that poetry surely 
evokes in Mr. Mackail becomes, in his criticism, 
too often an uninspired trifling with incalculably 
great things. Is it possible that so staunch a 
follower of Rossetti and Swinburne, braced with 
the robust All’s-well doctrines of Browning, is 
on the verge of a disillusionment? Or is it 
simply a matter of lapsing into impotence ? 

It may be that Mr. Mackail’s scientific inter- 
ests are at the root of this trifling and ineffec- 
tualness. Everything, he says somewhere, is in 
a state of flux. The notion of a hostility be- 
tween science and poetry is baseless; and then 
he re-defines poetry as “the projection on a 
visible plane of a vast and exceedingly complex 
mass of poetical tendencies and potentialities.” 
One of his lectures, «The Progress of Poetry,” 
is a deliberate application of evolutionary ideas 
to poetry; the title is suggested by Gray, the 
lecture itself by Darwinian science. The prog- 
ress of poetry is not necessarily one toward. per- 
fection ; like “all other vital functions ”’ poetry 
must have movement, and, like history, never 
repeats itself. We may study the movements of 
the past, as the historian does, but can say noth- 
ing of the future. Incidentally, Mr. Mackail 
points to the exuberance of minor poetry as an 
instance of “the enormous wastefulness of Na- 
ture,” uses in combination such terms as demand 
and supply, and shows an ominous familiarity 
with “the most recent physical doctrine,”— a 
treatise by Sir Oliver Lodge on the Ether of 
Space. As a consequence, it may be, of this 
influence, his style sinks at times to what Carlyle 
would surely have called a base lingo: 

“ Poetry, like life, is always beginning afresh. In 
all the embodiments of itself through which it passes it 
is mixed with matter. To that matter it gives life; by 
its incorporation in that matter it makes its own life 
visible and sensible. But the matter tends to encroach 
upon the vital spirit which informs it; peetry becomes 
encumbered by its own creations. It has to shake itself 
free from them, volatilise for a new condensation.” 
This, then, is the style and habit of thought that 
proceeds from the combination of Coleridgean 
wonder with scientific study; or, to adopt Mr. 
Mackail’s manner of language, this is the seed 
that results from the fertilization of the pistillate 
flower of modern romanticism by the pollen of 
evolutionary science. 

One is compelled to admit, on completing a 
reading of Mr. Mackail’s latest work, as Mr. 





John Bailey reluctantly admitted of the lecture 
placed last in the volume, that “there is not, 
to tell the truth, a very great deal in it.” Yet 
certain and not slight reservations must be made. 
The discussion of Arabian poetry is in many 
respects excellent; the lecture on Shakespeare’s 
sonnets is eminently worth while, rebuking as 
it does the assertions of those who find in the 
sonnets a history of Shakespeare’s life and those 
who label them ingenious literary exercises. 
Still more worth while is the lecture on Virgil 
and Virgilianism, which is at the same time en- 
tirely readable and scholarly, and which presents 
a very acceptable solution to the problem of the 
Culex. And indeed throughout the volume one 
will come upon passages in which erudition is 
blended refreshingly with literary felicity and 


that tone of urbanity which Arnold may almost ° 


be said to have introduced into English literary 
criticism. These things one will find in Mr. 
Mackail’s latest volume, and they are not to be 
set aside lightly, however deficient that volume 
may be in the higher qualities of criticism. 
Mr. John Bailey’s book is a collection of re- 
views reprinted from the literary supplement of 
the London “ Times,”— twenty-two reviews, on 
subjects ranging from Chaucer to Meredith, in 
a volume of only two hundred pages. In the 
nature of the case the result is somewhat frag- 
mentary ; but Mr. Bailey brings to his task a 
responsive gusto and a degree of thoughtfulness, 
together with a conciseness of expression, that 
go far to make the book not only readable but 
profitable. For him poetry is a radiance of light 


illuminating all existence; and criticism is - 


another kind of radiance of light, the purpose 
of which is to illuminate poetry. Whatever one 
may think of this view of criticism, one must at 
least grant that Mr. Bailey frequently accom- 
plishes his purpose. He “ surrenders ”’ himself 
— to use his own word — to wellnigh every poet 
that he discusses, acts the spy diligently, and 
reports in terse language what he has learned. 
He has the same charity for Shelley as for Dr. 
Johnson, yet without the open-mouthed and 
often empty-mouthed admiration of not a few 
modern critics. In the course of his sympa- 
thetic and thoughtful chatting, he says many 
good things, condenses aptly impressions that 
we all had vaguely, and moves with ease as well 
as reverence in the domains of high poetry. 
That he is always sound is not to be expected ; 
in his judgment Wordsworth and Pater are both 
true Platonists, despite their predilection for 
revery and for intuition not based on reason, 
and Wordsworth (whose lesser half was Rous- 
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seau) is “less like Rousseau than any man who 
ever lived.” In general, however, Mr. Bailey’s 
clear and sober thinking and really large fund 
of information enable him to spend his sympathy 
with discretion. The following, from “ Scott’s 
Poetry,” is typieal: 

“Tt is a poetry that uses its eyes but not its mind. 
It asks no questions and belongs very emphatically to 
the before responsibility for the universe was in- 
mend 9 It is an external poetry, enjoying its own mo- 
tion, dancing with youth and joy in the open air and 
the animal pleasure of being alive. Obviously it loses 
much by being only that; but after all it is fair to re- 
member how much it gains by being that. Here is a 
poetry which is not doggerel, and which yet sticks in 
the memory of a schoolboy, a boatman, or a private of 
the Guards, as nothing else but doggerel would. Here 
is the language of a scholar and a gentleman, the eye of 
a poet, the ear of no mean master of the art of metre, 
and the result is what a soldier can march to anda 
child understand. That is no mean achievement; it is 
what no one since Scott has achieved.” 


But no sooner does the author get under way, 
than he must turn to another phase of his sub- 
ject, with a journalistic “There is one other 
thing”’ that disappoints while it stimulates. 
NorMAN FOorErster. 





SOME NEW STUDIES OF NAPOLEON.* 





The remark is often made, with every appear- 
ance of conviction, that in history general con- 
ditions of society or processes of change are 
more significant than the deeds of individual 
men, however great their genius. But the mat- 
ter would evidently be decided the other way on 
a referendum. Biography is still the historical 
** best seller.” There is no break in the suc- 
cession of studies of that most notable of all 
modern geniuses, Napoleon. Indeed, with the 
new year began the publication in Paris of an 
important historical review having his career 
and his influence upon the nineteenth century 
as the principal theme, and bearing the title 
Revue des Etudes Napoléoniennes. 

It seems singular that we should have two 
translations of Fournier's Life of Napoleon. 

*Napoteon I. A Biography. By August Fournier. Trans- 


lated by A. E. Adams. In two volumes. Illustrated. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 





Tux Lire or Napoteon. By Arthur Hassall. [lus- 
trated. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
NAPOLEON AND HIs Coronation. By Frédéric Masson. 


Translated by Frederic Cobb. Illustrated. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippineott Co. 

Napoitgon anp Kine Murat. By Albert Espitalier. 
Translated by J. Lewis May. Illustrated. New York: John 
Lane Co. 


Wrrn Naroizon at WATERLOO, and Other Papers. By 
the late Edward Bruce Low. Edited by MacKenzie Mac- 
Bride. Illustrated. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 








The explanation is that Professor Fournier pub- 
lished his first edition about twenty years ago, 
and a translation was undertaken by the late 
Professor E. G. Bourne. The work was de- 
layed, and appeared finally only a few months 
before Fournier began to publish a revised edi- 
tion. Changes in this revised edition, completed 
in 1906, and including new matter amounting 
to about a ninth of the whole, have given occa- 
sion for a second translation, issued in two 
volumes, instead of one as before. The student 
of Napoleonic affairs would welcome this trans- 
lation unreservedly had not the translator taken 
unexplained liberties, omitting or abridging 
many of Fournier’s notes and venturing in a few 
instances to alter statements of the text. 
Professor Fournier is regarded as one of the 
most authoritative writers on the Napoleonic 
period. As Rose has drawn especially from the 
papers in the British Record Office, and Sorel 
from the French archives, so Fournier has made 
a large use of the archives at Vienna. His work 
is distinguished by a commendable absence of 
rhetoric, and by definiteness in statements of 
fact. From his treatment it is easy to grasp 
the distinction between the French empire and 
that ‘Grand Empire” which came into existence 
after Austerlitz. As might be expected of an 
Austrian, he gives a more sympathetic and intel- 
ligible presentation of Austrian diplomacy in the 
critical months from December 1812 to April 
1814. He does not credit Metternich with that 
Machiavellian shrewdness which Metternich was 
not averse to ascribing to himself, and which 
hostile critics have unhesitatingly ascribed to 
him. Fournier believes that Metternich’s policy 
was dictated by the perception of Austria’s weak- 
ness, by a desire to recover territories of which 
Napoleon had despoiled her, and by fears that 
if he demanded too much all would be lost or 
rival states would gain undue advantages. 
Fournier gives little space to subtle analyses 
of Napoleon's character. The reader is left to 
make his own generalizations. Occasionally, 
however, the author states frankly his concep- 
tion of the man and his significance. Writing 
of Napoleon’s warlike policy in 1802, he says 
that had Napoleon been a Frenchman “he would 
have rested content to see France play a leading 
part among the powers of Europe ; but neither 
his patriotism nor his ambition were French. 
Corsica had disowned him, and henceforth his 
ambition lacked the wholesome restraint of na- 
tional boundaries, and had become a thing at 
once gigantic, embracing the whole world in its 
sweep, and infinitely paltry — the selfish greed 
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of an individual.” But Professor Fournier be- 
lieves that while striving apparently to carry out 
his own purposes Napoleon derived his real force 
from being an unconscious instrument of “ that 
civilization of humanity at which the intellectual 
forces had been laboring for centuries,” and 
which was introducing a higher social order. 

Mr. Arthur Hassall also treats Napoleon’s 
whole career, but in a summary fashion. He 
has attempted to solve the baffling problem of 
explaining the principal facts of his biography 
in seventy-five thousand words. This demands, 
above all, definiteness and brevity of statement. 
Mr. Hassall has the fault of alluding to facts 
rather than stating them. He is repetitious, 
and interjects irrelevant reflections. The con- 
sequences of the battle of Austerlitz are stated 
in substantially the same language four times 
within eleven pages. This is not a typical case, 
but it shows that the task of organizing the 
material within narrow compass has not been 
accomplished. 

The books of Masson and Espitalier treat 
special events or phases of Napoleon’s career : 
the first, the reasons for and manner of his 
coronation ; the second, his relations with Murat 
from 1808 to 1814. What Fournier sums up 
in eighteen lines, Espitalier explains in five 
hundred pages. Fournier gives a page and a 
half to Masson’s subject. This does not imply 
that either Espitalier or Masson have wasted 
space by descending into unnecessary details ; 
it illustrates the fact that even a two or three 
volume biography of Napoleon must leave many 
interesting features of his career almost un- 
touched. 

The interest of M. Masson’s book is derived 
from the minuteness of his information in re- 
gard to all the details of Napoleon’s coronation 
and the careful preparations for it. His opinion 
as to whether Napoleon gained or lost by the 
transaction is of secondary importance, because 
this matter has been discussed many times ; but 
the preparations for the coronation have never 
found so painstaking a chronicler. The prob- 
lems connected with the ceremony were so intri- 
cate that four different editions were prepared 
of the “Kixtract from the Ceremonial Relating 
to the Consecration of their Imperial Majesties.” 
The forms chosen were selected in part from the 
old French ceremonial aud the Roman service- 
book. To these were added new prayers and 
some ceremonies unknown to either Reims or 
Rome. All questions of ceremonial were gone 
over with the Pope before the day of corona- 
tion. Contrary to the traditional story, which 








Fournier repeats in a mild form, it was ex- 
pressly provided in the official order of service 
that the Emperor “ will ascend to the altar, take 
the crown, place it on his head, and, taking that 
of the Empress in his hands, will crown her.” 
At every stage of the preparations, says M. 
Masson, Napoleon took an intense interest, and 
‘‘refined and added, and demanded more pomp, 
pageantry, and actors.” The cost of the whole 
was about twenty million francs. In an ap- 
pendix are the official descriptions of the cos- 
tumes with itemized statements of expense. One 
thing M. Masson does not venture to explain — 
the reasons which moved Napoleon to crown 
Josephine, contrary to the precedents of four 
centuries, during which only one French queen, 
Marie de Medici, had been crowned. Why 
should he flout public opinion by calling such 
attention to a woman whose history could not 
adorn pinnacles of glory? “ Why? Doubtless 
because he had no sense of humor. He calmly 
did what no Parisian, no European, would have 
dared. It was enough that the woman was 
pleasing to him, and that he had chosen her.” 

While M. Espitalier gives an account of 
Murat’s relations to Napoleon from the time 
Napoleon made him king of Naples, the theme of 
the volume is the defection of Murat completed 
by the treaty of January 11, 1814. All the 
way through, M. Espitalier’s work is based on 
a careful study of the documents. Through 
the researches of Commandant Weil, a mass of 
material on Murat has been recently published ; 
but M. Espitalier has supplemented this by his 
own researches. In the earlier chapters he seems 
to display towards Murat a captious spirit, find- 
ing it strange that he desired to be a real mon- 
arch and was not content to remain a faithful 
viceroy of Napoleon. Some things may be 
alleged in excuse of this innkeeper’s son, the 
most glorious cavalier among all Napoleon’s 
generals. Since his marriage to Caroline Bona- 
parte in 1800 he had been trained in a school of 
parvenus, and naturally concluded that he had 
a claim to share in the prodigious fortunes of 
the family. What wonder that patience and 
modesty were not among his merits? M. Espi- 
talier says, however, that it was a traitress,rather 
than a traitor, who was responsible for the Janu- 
ary treaty, and that this person was Caroline 
Bonaparte. The defeat at Leipsic, which he 
had witnessed, caused Murat to listen to over- 
tures from Metternich; but Caroline did not 
wait for news from that fatal field before she 
concluded to open negotiations with Austria. 
The event showed that Murat was not content 
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with the guarantee of his crown which Metter- 
nich was ready to give, and that he hoped to 
foree Austria to give him at least all Italy south 
of the Po. The way he played his game, trying 
to hoodwink both the Austrians and Napoleon, 
was shameless; but the reason for it was the 
weakness of his position quite as much as the 
crookedness of his character. To attempt to 
force the hand of a power of the first class, when 
he had an army of less than thirty thousand, was 
sheer folly. Metternich easily outmanceuvred 
him, and the result was the treaty in which his 
treachery to his brother-in-law stood revealed. 
The terms of the treaty were a bitter disappoint- 
ment, for he was promised only territory suffi- 
cient to add four hundred thousand subjects. 

Another Napoleonic volume, edited by Mr. 
MacKenzie Mac Bride, includes papers on W ater- 
loo and on the Peninsular campaigns. One of 
the diaries also gives an account of English 
campaigning in Egypt in 1799. The miscel- 
laneous character of the collection is shown by 
the inclusion of Sergeant Dickson’s account of 
the charge of the Scots Greys, told forty years 
afterwards over the cups at a coffee-house. 
The diaries of Sergeant Nicol and of Sergeant 
Robertson are more interesting, and portray life 
in the army from the point of view of the soldier. 
The editor of the volume takes the complacent 
British view that Napoleon’s successes are to be 
accounted for by the fact that neither he nor 
his officers were pitted against British generals 
until the Peninsular and Waterloo campaigns. 
Napoleon’s “conventional methods of warfare 
were good enough for the Russian peasants or 
the Portuguese and Spaniards.” 

Henry E. Bourne. 





BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 





The surgeon he creation of sound public opinion 
and his place in On many important social phases of 
modern society. the surgical profession is the under- 
lying motive of Dr. C. W. Saleeby’s latest work, 
“Surgery and Society: A Tribute to Listerism” 
(Moffat, Yard & Co.). The author is abundantly 
qualified to deal with this subject because of his 
own medical training and experience. He wields 
a facile and wonted pen in his presentation of the 
state of surgical practice — it can scarcely be desig- 
nated science — prior to the discovery of anwsthesia 
and of antiseptic as well as aseptic surgery. Against 
this foil of horror, pain, gangrene, and frightful 
mortality in military and maternity hospitals, the 
epoch-making achievements of Lord Lister are por- 
trayed in their true relation. Incidentally the anti- 
vivisectionist is revealed in the role of obstructor of 





medical and social progress. High tribute is paid to 
the noble and merciful ideal which inspires this 
propaganda, but the reader will not be blinded to 
the scientific and social consequences which flow 
from this idealistic but misdirected zeal for the im- 
mediate welfare of a few of the countless animals 
which man turns to higher uses. The relation of 
alcohol and alcoholism to surgery, the obstacles it 
raises to anwsthesia, the reduction in powers of 
resistance to germs and of recuperative capacity 
attendant upon the use of this — what the author 
calls a protoplasmic — poison, are set forth in no 
equivocal terms. The present status of the surgeon 
in society as related to the general practitioner, to 
the hospital, to the charity clinic, to the wealthy 
client, and to the less fortunate patient of moderate 
means who does not deign to accept charity and can 
ill afford a year’s income as a fee, is fully discussed, 
and a solution of the social and professional prob- 
lems which these relationships create our sanguine 
author foresees in the growing socialization of the 
surgeon’s profession. The freer use of the hospital 
by all classes, especially under the encouragement 
of the Government Insurance Act, and the prompter 
resort to the knife as a means of prevention of dis- 
ease and social deterioration, portend a wider and 
more effective service for this noble profession, un- 
less perchance the future growth of Listerism — in 
other words, of our control of disease germs by pre- 
ventive methods —shall rob even the surgeon’s 
knife of its task. 


As the first of a trilogy entitled “ Hail 
musings ofan and Farewell,” Mr. George Moore’s 
Trish author. —_« Ave” makes its appearance with a 
prefatory note by the publishers of the American 
edition (Appleton) explaining that the English re- 
viewers of the book have done it an injustice in 
treating it as a mere volume of reminiscences. The 
author, we are assured, “‘has rather tried to pro- 
duce something quite different. His intentions were 
to take a certain amount of material and to model it 
just as he would do in a novel. The people in his 
book are not personalities; they are types of human 
characters. Edward Martyn, for instance, is, in Mr. 
Moore’s own words, ‘as typical of Ireland as Sancho 
Panza is of Spain... . . Yeats is not only the man 
who has gone to America to explain the Abbey 
Theatre to the American people; he is the typical 
literary fop. Gill as he appears in the first volume 
represents the posthumous intelligence— or should I 
say the disembodied intelligence which Catholic super- 
stitions create.’ A philosophy is indicated between 
the lines if the interviewer cares to read between the 
lines. This philosophy will transpire in the volume 
entitled ‘Salve’ which is to follow.” The final 
volume of this autobiographic-philosophic trilogy is 
to be called “Vale.” There is much curious observa- 
tion and reflection in the work, and excellent charac- 
ter-painting occurs in abundance. Mr. Moore’s 
readers do not need to be told that his peculiarities 
of style, his conceptions of literary art, give their 
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unmistakable character to these pages. Occasional 
details that one need not be unduly squeamish to 
regard as unornamental and inartistic are rendered 
with frank distinctness. Probably the book will for 
this reason appeal to many with all the more force, 
while others will inevitably be repelled. At any 
rate, it is not a commonplace production, even though 
it does incidentally treat of some commonplace things. 
Others that are not commonplace are there in plenty. 


The poetry of ruins, especially in the 
ruins of ancient Rome, is something 
now so universally conceded that 
probably few persons realize how really modern is 
this attitude of mind; still fewer realize how much 
it is due to the insight of one man — Giovanni 
Battista Piranesi. For centuries, the débris of an- 
tique art in Italy had lain half submerged, dismissed 
from the care of men and abolished from their recol- 
lections. In company with Winckelmann, it was 
Piranesi who helped to drag them, as it were, to 
the light once more; and he lent his etcher’s needle 
to bring about an extension of the knowledge of the 
beautiful to that heritage of art which the world 
owned but had overlooked. People awoke, recog- 
nized, admired, and wondered how blind they and 
their forefathers had been, and proceeded to redis- 
cover architecture in Italy. A century and a half 
has passed since his best work appeared, and Mr. 
Arthur Samuel, in a book called “Piranesi” (Scrib- 
ner), justly considers that the time is ripe to redis- 
cover this neglected artist and to give him the credit 
that he really deserves. In that category, he places 
not only his influence on the art of etching, but also 
on archeology, on the architecture and decoration 
associated with the names of the brothers Adam, and 
on the furniture designs of Chippendale, Sheraton, 
and their successors. Piranesi was one of those for- 
tunate men who have appeared at the juncture when 
their skill and individuality afford the greatest serv- 
ice. Architectural etching culminated with him. 
His successors are all able to reproduce more or less 
of his characteristics, but up to the present they 
have suggested no improvement or further develop- 
ment of the art as he left it. In English furniture, 
many splendid examples now called by various other 
names might be classed more truly as “ Piranesi 
furniture.” It was the admiration inspired by the 
publication of his Roman etchings that checked the 
tendency among English furniture-makers to slip 
away towards the rococo. The points to be noted 
in what may be called a piece of “ Piranesi furni- 
ture” are as follows: a noble simplicity of outline, 
but treated in such a way as to be entirely English 
in character; carved mouldings similar to those on 
classic stone work ; a suggestion of Renaissance feel- 
ing or inspiration lending lightness, color, and sali- 
ency to the whole, in places where a piece made 
from Chippendale’s designs would be found heavy, 
dull, and uninteresting. The man Piranesi is shown 
in Mr. Samuel's pages to be quite as interesting as 
the artist, recalling Benvenuto Cellini in his fiery 


A great 
architectural 
etcher. 





and impetuous character. The etchings, of which 
twenty-five double page plates serve as illustrations, 
do not lose in charm as much as one would expect 
from their great reduction in size, and the volume 
as a whole is one to justify the biographer’s claim 
that Piranesi is of the utmost value to the architect 
of to-day, and particularly to the student of the 
early Renaissance. 


The author of “Sherman’s March to 
the Sea,” Major Samuel H. M. Byers, 
presents some of his war-time memo- 
ries in a brisk and at times thrilling narrative to 
which, without explanation or apology, he has given 
the title of the popular Sienkiewicz romance, “ With 
Fire and Sword.” But, under whatever name, the 
book is well able to stand on its own merits. The 
author’s eagerness for military adventure in those 
youthful days when volunteers were called for to 
defend the Union, his determination to be in the 
thick of every fight even though his duties as quar- 
termaster sergeant compelled him to provide a substi- 
tute to perform those duties whenever the prospect 
of a battle lured him to the front, the fifteen months 
of awful prison life and of repeated attempts to es- 
cape, the circumstances attending his writing of his 
famous war ballad in prison, and his final recovery 
of freedom by a bold and artful — these 
and many other matters go to make up one of the 
best accounts of army experience that the Civil War 
has been instrumental in giving to the reading pub- 
lic. Major Byers gained the reward of his gallantry 
when Sherman made him a member of his staff and 
selected him to carry to Grant the first official re- 
port of the successful “march to the sea.” It was 
as a corporal in Company B of the Fifth Iowa Infan- 
try that the young patriot entered his country’s serv- 
ice in 1861, and he saw some hot fighting under 
Grant in those early years of the war, being finall 

taken prisoner at Chattanooga and suffering the hard- 
ships of confinement in Libby Prison and afterward 
at Columbia, S.C. His regiment almost fought itself 
out of existence, being reduced by the fortunes of 
war from one thousand men to two hundred and 
twenty-three. These figures will show that the 
author’s pages have no lack of stirring incidents and 
exciting scenes. A portrait of General Sherman 
and one of Major Byers illustrate the book. (Neale 
Publishing Co.) 0 _~>EEE 
Few save specialists realize that for 
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haaorw af” the writing of the history of the 
Calfernta. Pacific coast there exists a mass of 


material quite comparable with that from which the 
history of the Atlantic coast has been so volumi- 
nously and so minately written. Workers within the 
field have been few, and the widely scattered and in 
some measure inaccessible sources of information 
have only begun to be exploited. A good many 
years ago Mr. Hubert Howe Bancroft brought to- 
gether a collection of upwards of one hundred and 


fifty volumes of documents pertaining to the history 
of the Far West in general. But even this remark- 
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able body of material, now the property of the Uni- 
versity of California, is at no point exhaustive, and 
it remains for the student of virtually any aspect of 
Pacific coast history to delve in the archives of Ma- 
drid, Seville, and Mexico City (not to mention the 
Library of Congress and other American reposi- 
tories), if he would compass the limits of his subject. 
A volume which is the fruit of thoroughgoing re- 
search of this character is “California under Spain 
and Mexico, 1535-1847” (Houghton), by Mr. 
Irving B. Richman. Beginning with the explora- 
tion of Alta (or Upper) California by Juan Rodri- 
guez Cabrillo in 1542-43, Mr. Richman describes 
in detail the opening of California by the Spaniards, 
the establishment of the missions, the planting of 
political and social institutions, the growth of inter- 
national rivalries, the movement for Californian inde- 
pendence, the Pacific coast phases of the war between 
the United States and Mexico, and the circumstances 
lying back of the acquisition of California by the 
United States. The book has been written almost en- 
tirely from manuscript sources, and the earlier por- 
tions of it largely from materials hitherto unused. 
The work has been done in a painstaking manner, 
and the product must be adjudged distinctly credit- 
able to American historical scholarship. The text, 
besides being fortified by a hundred and fifty pages 
of closely-printed critical notes, is illuminated by a 
score of maps and charts, several of them never here- 
tofore reproduced. It is of interest to note that 
with respect to the much disputed question of Cap- 
tain John C. Fremont’s complicity in the so-called 
Bear Flag revolt of June, 1846, Mr. Richman holds 
not merely, as do most writers, that the young engi- 
neer assisted in instigating the movement, but also 
that in doing so he was, as substantiated both by 
documents and by his own subsequent admission, 
deliberately disregarding the instructions of the 
Government. 


So much has philosophy been popu- 
larized by its treatment at the hands 
of the late Professor James that peo- 
ple who would never have thought of asking the old 
Pilatean question, “ What is truth?” may now be 
heard every day asking, “ What is pragmatism?” 
While pragmatism is, at the very least, two things 
—a method in philosophy and a view of reality, 
and as one philosophic writer has claimed to identify 
thirteen different “‘ pragmatisms,” a reply to the 
question might seem rather hopeless. It will not be 
hopeless, however, if the inquirers will refer to Pro- 
fessor David Starr Jordan’s little book, “The Sta- 
bility of Truth : A Discussion of Reality as Related 
to Thought and Action” (Holt). Dr. Jordan takes 
an eminently sane view of the world in which we 
live, and he presents that view with dignity and 
with a simplicity that will give him the largest pos- 
sible audience for a book of serious character. “ The 
purpose of this book,” says its author, “is to set 
forth the doctrine that the final test of truth is found 
in trusting our lives to it. Truth is livable while 
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error is not, and the difference appears through the 
strain of the conduct of life. . . . Seience .. . 
cannot grasp any truth in final or absolute complete- 
ness. But science may grasp certain relations of 
truth and certain phases of reality, and may state 
these in terms of previous human experience. Such 
versions or transcripts of reality are truth, and they 
represent actual verity as far as they go.” One of 
the most interesting chapters in the book from a 
philosophic standpoint is that wherein Dr. Jordan 
shows that Monism, despite its loudly colored scien- 
tifie garb, is nothing but poetry after all, and (one 
might add) rather indifferent poetry at that. Of 
lighter interest is the chapter on “Reality and Illu- 
sion,” in which Dr. Jordan displays a comprehensive 
knowledge of all the illusions and delusions of this 
mad world, from clairvoyant methods of silver- 
mining to astral Atlantic transit of thoughts and 
bodies. The reader will lay down this book with 
admiration of its author’s catholicity of spirit and 
(it is to be hoped) with agreement that “the life of 
action verifies and validates the world of realities,” 
—a declaration that is the gist of the pragmatic 
philosophy. 


aes eae M. Emile Faguet’s latest volume bears 
democratic ideal, *he engaging title of “The Cult of 

Incompetence” (Dutton). Coming 
from a member of the French Academy, it has ex- 
erted a rather wide influence upon the philosophic- 
ally minded of French politicians. Transferred to 
English, the treatment carries with it too strongly 
the oratorical flavor, and too constantly the attempt 
at clever expression. Viewed intimately the essay 
is concerned with the psychology of democracy ; its 
basal position regards as inherent in the democratic 
expression the desire that its rulers be of the people 
and like the people, and for this end sacrifices all 
other benefits. The inevitable consequence of the 
resulting political government is incompetence, since 
the people having no competence for government 
yet democratically insist upon control of administra- 
tion, of the judiciary, and of legislation. All this 
is traced back to a marked psychological trait of 
democracy that declines to recognize superiority of 
capacity or of any other type, and finds in treating 
as equal what really is not equal the satisfaction of 
personal self-assertion. M. Faguet treats this theme 
with more direct reference to philosophy and his- 
tory than would be the case in the hands of an 
equally independent American thinker. The same 
radical question of the compatibility of democracy 
with efficiency is engaging serious students in France 
as in America; both point to the strong contrast be- 
tween the efficiency of private corporations and the 
incompetence of political rule. The value of the 
book lies in taking the issue away from the political 
platform and back to the fundamental position of 
the philosophy and psychology of the political atti- 
tude, for this is the view that must ultimately pre- 
vail. Like the admirable analysis of Mr. Graham 
Wallas in his “Human Nature in Politics,” this ap- 
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prosch, though it has no appeal for the crowd and 
is likely to be disregarded by the politically am- 
bitious, makes for statesmanship. 





The greatest financier of our time, 
and, in the magnitude of his opera- 
tions, of all time, is the hero of an 
engrossing narrative from the pen of Mr. Carl 
Hovey. “The Life Story of J. Pierpont Morgan” 
(Sturgis & Walton Co.) follows in some detail the 
rise of Mr. Morgan from his first inconspicuous 
place in his father’s banking house to undisputed 
leadership in the world of finance. The personal 
and private aspect of the man barely appears, though 
the final chapter does attempt to present “the man 
himself” apart from his business interests. Full 
and interesting are the accounts of his achieve- 
ments in building up and consolidating railroad 
systems, in financing the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration, and in other large operations. In desecrib- 
ing the underwriting of the immense steel corpora- 
tion, the author rather puzzles one with some of his 
details. He makes eight thousand dollars to be 
twelve and one-half per cent of one hundred thou- 
sand—once explicitly, and twice by implication. 
But slips of this sort will show him to belong rather 
to the world of letters than to Wall Street and the 
world of finance, and thus may inspire greater con- 
fidence in his book as written impartially and from 
a sufficient distance to gain the proper perspective. 
In fact, be himself declares at the outset: “‘As for 
the book, let it be said at once that it was con- 
ceived and written independently by the author; 
there was never the least influence or dictation from 
without. The material was gathered because the 
subject was interesting and the opportunities lay 
close at hand.” The portraits and other illustra- 
tions that embellish the text are appropriate and 
good, and the print is unusually clear and free from 
errors. 


The life-story 
of a wizard 
of finance. 


As long ago as 1880 Dr. Edward 
> betes ond Everett Hale, after reading his friend 
in the Pacific. Mr. George H. Read’s manuscript 
account of the wreck of the United States steamship 
“Saginaw” ona reef off Ocean Island in the Pacific, 
commended it highly, and took it home with him 
from Washington — perhaps to share his enjoyment 
with his family. Now, at last, a re-reading of his 
distinguished friend’s words of praise has combined 
with the suggestions and advice of others to decide 
Mr. Read to offer his narrative, under the title 
“The Last Cruise of the Saginaw” (Houghton), to 
the book-reading public. The author was paymas- 
ter of the “Saginaw,” which in its last cruise was 
engaged in carrying supplies to the Midway Islands, 
where the enlarging of a channel leading into the 
harbor was in progress. It was on her home voyage 
that the vessel, going out of her way to pick up any 
chance victims of shipwreck on Ocean Island, was 
herself wrecked on an outlying reef of that island. 
Luckily no lives were lost, but for nearly six months 
the ship’s company had a grim fight for existence 








on that low-lying spot of sandy desolation. How 
they economized their resources and eked out their 
rations with seal and albatross, how they tinkered 
up a condenser for supplying them with fresh water 
when rains were infrequent, how four of the men 
set out in the captain’s gig for the Sandwich Islands 
a thousand miles away to summon aid, and how only 
one reached his destination alive — all this and much 
else is crammed into the terse diary account of the 
paymaster of the ill-fated vessel. Illustrations from 
drawings made at the time are given, and also 
photographs. 


A neglected 
literary type. 


The bane of our present-day investi- 
gation in the modern languages, it has 
been charged, is its medisvalism. 
Nevertheless, it is safe to predict that the Middle 
Ages will continue to furnish much of the materials 
for our doctors’ theses for some time to come; the 
field affords specific problems, and it has by no 
means been exhausted as yet. Among the neglected 
problems belonging peculiarly to this field is that 
of the history and influence of the so-called political 
prophecy,— a species of prophecy literary in form, 
but written, either ostensibly or actually, for political 
purposes. A painstaking study of this genre from 
the point of view of the British versions has recently 
been made by Dr. Rupert Taylor in his volume 
entitled “The Political Prophecy in England” 
(Columbia University Press). The author shows 
that the political prophecy first flourished in En- 
gland in the twelfth century, having been introduced 
by Geoffrey of Monmouth, and that it attained its 
greatest vogue in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies. In the fifteenth century it fell into disfavor, 
and in Shakespeare’s time it came to be a favorite 
subject of burlesque. The species had become ex- 
tinct in Great Britain by the end of the seventeenth 
century. In the earlier versions the leading réle is 
taken by the wizard Merlin; and in the later versions 
Thomas & Becket plays a prominent part. The type 
appears to have enjoyed a wide popularity, and ex- 
ercised at one time, so Mr. Taylor thinks, consider- 
able influence on political events. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


The “Home University Library” of Messrs. Henry 
Holt & Co. is now extended, by the publication of sev- 
eral new issues, to about thirty volumes. The excellence 
of these little books, together with their low price, should 
bring them into many homes, to say nothing of the schools 
for whose purposes they are singularly well 
The most attractive of the new lot of titles are Mr. G. H. 
Mair’s “ English Literature,” Professor Giles’s “ Civili- 
zation of China,” Dr. William Barry’s “ The Papacy and 
Modern Times,” and Professor Frederic L. Paxson’s 
“The Civil War.” 

We have received several new volumes of “ The Com- 
” issued, under the 


The volumes now at hand include “Early Greek Phi- 
losophy and Other Essays,” translated by Mr. Maxi- 
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milian A. Miigge; the second part of « Human All-Too- 
Human,” translated by Mr. Paul V. Cohn; “The Case of 
Wagner,” to which the posthumous “ We Philologists ” 
is appended, translated by Mr. A. M. Ludovici and Mr. 
J. M. Kennedy; “The Dawn of Day,” translated by 
Mr. J. M. Kennedy; and “ The Twilight of the Idols,” 
translated by Mr. A. M. Ludovici. These volumes are 
numbered, respectively, two, seven, eight, nine, and 
sixteen. Eighteen volumes are to be included in the 
complete set. 

One is almost tempted to say that we get the most 
thorough studies of men and periods in English liter- 
ature from the group of younger French scholars who 
have made our literature their chosen field of research. 
Dr. Floris Delattre is the latest of this company to make 
us his debtor, and his “ Robert Herrick ” (Paris: Alcan) 
is a monograph which for solid scholarship and sympa- 
thetic appreciation could not readily be matched by a 
work of English origin upon the subject. As a by- 

roduct of his labors in connection with Herrick, M. 

lattre has also given us (in English) a treatise on 

“ English Fairy Poetry from the Origins to the Seven- 

teenth Century ” (Frowde) — an interesting study of a 

fascinating subject, for which he has placed students of 
our literature deeply in his debt. 

The “ Viking Edition” of Ibsen, now published in 
handsome library form by the Messrs. Scribner, extends 
to thirteen volumes. The popular edition, as edited by 
Mr. William Archer, is here reproduced as to text, with 
the accessories of improved t phy, fine paper, a 
dignitied binding, and upwards of forty illustrations. 
The translations are the familiar ones fathered by Mr. 
Archer, excepting “Love’s Comedy” and “Brand,” 
which are given us (as before) in the remarkable poet- 
ical versions of Professor C. H. Herford. Eleven vol- 
umes of this edition contain the twenty-one dramatic 
works; the twelfth gives us the supplementary volume 
entitled “ From Ibsen’s Workshop” ; the thirteenth repro- 
duces Mr. Gosse’s biography. 

« Books for Boys and Girls” is the title of a handy 
list of more than fifteen hundred carefully selected works 
for older children, issued in pamphlet form by the New- 
ark (N. J.) Free Public Library. Of course some re- 
striction has been imposed by the limit of the Newark 
Library's resources, the selection being from books on its 
shelves. It is a useful and a well-printed little booklet. 
“ Popular Books for Boys and Girls” is the title of a 
somewhat similar list prepared by Miss Carrie E. Scott, 
assistant organizer, Public Library Commission of Indi- 
ana, and published by the Commission. The titles are 
grouped according to school-grades, from one to eight, 
the first two grades forming one class; and about one 
hundred and fifty juvenile favorites, both in fiction and 
of a more instructive character, are listed. 

A series of little books on “Famous Operas” is pub- 
lished by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. Each volume has 
a historical introduction (including a synopsis of the 
plot) followed by the text in both the original language 
and English translation. The three volumes now at 
hand are devoted to “ Aida,” “Carmen,” and “ Tristan 
und Isolde,” and are all edited by Mr. W. J. Henderson. 
We are not told who is responsible for the translations 
offered, but we recommend them to the attention of the 
misguided e who think that these works should 
be sung in English, and who airily dismiss the objection 
that translations adequate for the purpose are practically 
impossible to make. A volume of “Opera Synopses,” 
prepared by Mr. J. Walker McSpadden, is published by 
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the Crowell Co., sud will be found useful for reference. 
The guide to “/nigskioder, by Messrs. Isaaes and 


Rahlson, published hy Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., is a 
synopsis of Humperdinck s beavtiful work, with thematic 
illustrations and pictures. Finally, we may mention 
two pamphlets on “ The Magic Flute,” by Mr. Edward 
J. Dent, one of them a “history and interpretation” of 
the opera, the other an English translation. These book- 
lets are from Messrs. W. Heffer & Sons, Cambridge, 
England. 

Lovers of fulk-lore will welcome the volume of “ Myths 
and Legends of Alaska” (McClurg), compiled and edited 
by Miss Katharine Benson Judson. This is a collection 
of some three score of the commonest folk-tales current 
among the Alaskan Indians. The raven is the chief 
figure in these legends. It was at the command of Raven 
that the world came into being, that man was created, 
that the flood was sent upon the earth, and it was through 
his agency that fire was brought down from heaven and 
that the tides were made to ebb and flow. Other animals 
that figure prominently are the porcupine, the beaver, 
the walrus, and the whale. Miss Benson has reproduced 
these tales in a simple, terse English, approximating as 
nearly as possible the style of the natives; at the same 
time, she has taken no liberties with the matter of her 
originals. Upwards of fifty full-page illustrations, de- 
picting life and customs among the Alaskans, add to the 
attractiveness of the volume. 

The country parishes of England furnish attractive 
fields for the student of the lore and legend of the En- 
glish Church. Some of them possess a deeper interest 
and enjoy world-wide fame because of the incumbency 
therein, at one time or another in the last three centuries, 
of men who will always live in the world of Anglo- 
Saxon thought. It is of visits to several of these parishes 
that Mr. Ezra S. Tipple, of Drew Theological Seminary, 
writes in his book entitled “ Some Famous Country Par- 
ishes ” (Eaton & Mains). He gives us some delightful 
sketches of Hursley, Bemerton, Madeley, Kidderminster, 
Somersby, and Eversley; and of John Keble, George 
Herbert, John Fletcher, Richard Baxter, the Tennysons, 
and Charles Kingsley. The book is by no means ex- 
haustive of the parishes of England thus made famous. 
The selection was doubtless based upon individual pre- 
ferences; but it was a wise selection, and it presents the 
names of persons of whom we love to read. The illus- 
trations are from photographs by the author. 

The collection of “One Hundred Folk Songs of 
Ali Nations” which Mr. Granville Bantock has edited 
for the “ Musician’s Library ” of the Messrs. Ditson, is 
one of the most attractive and valuable works now 
included in that admirable series. Mr. Bantock con- 
tributes no introductory essay, but gives us instead 
notes upon the hundred songs, and an extensive biblio- 
graphy of the literature of folk-music. Practically all 
countries and races are represented, each by from one 
to four examples, excepting Germany, which has eleven. 
The American examples are “ Dixie,” “Tenting on the 
Old Camp Ground,” and “Old Folks at Home,” be- 
sides two native pieces of Pawnee and Dakota origin. 
An important feature of this work is that with every 
song the original text is given (transliterated when 
necessary) together with an English translation. A 
Chinaman, an Arab, a Turk, or Finn might sing his 
national music directly from these . This isa 
veritable treasure-house of melodies familiar and un- 
familiar, for which we cannot be too grateful to the 
scholarly editorial work of Mr. Bantock. Two other 
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volumes now published in this collection are of a kind 
already well represented. One of them is Mr. Carl 
Armbruster’s selection of “Thirty Songs by Franz 
Liszt’; the other is Mr. H. E. Krehbiel’s selection of 
“Songs from the Operas for Baritone and Bass.” 
The latter work represents twenty-three composers by 
twenty-seven numbers. The “ Musician’s Library ” now 
numbers upwards of sixty volumes, and more than ful- 
fills the promise of its inception. 








NOTES. 





A collection of posthumous essays by the late Profes- 
sor Churton Collins is to be published shortly. Among 
the subjects are Shakespeare, Johnson, Burke, Word- 
sworth, Matthew Arnold, and Browning. 

It is announced that Mr. Hermann J. Warner is the 
author of “European Years: The Letters of an Idle 
Man,” which was published anonymously last autumn 
by Houghton Mifflin Co., under the editorship of Mr. 
George E. Woodberry. 

Three books by Mr. John Galsworthy hold a promi- 
nent place in the spring publishing lists. Two of these 
are plays,— “The Eldest Son” and “The Pigeon”; 
the other is a volume of poems, entitled “ Wild Oats: 
Moods, Songs, and Doggerels.”” Messrs. Scribner will 
publish these books in America. 

Professor Rudolf Eucken of the University of Jena, 
whose most popular book, “The Problem of Human 
Life,” as translated by Professurs Williston S. Hough 
and W. R. Boyce Gibson, has just been published ina 
new and cheaper edition by the Scribners, has been 
appointed Exchange Professor at Harvard for next 
autumn. 

The first number of a new architectural journal, en- 
titled “The Architectural Quarterly of Harvard Uni- 
versity,” will be published this month. The purpose of 
the periodical is to present in easily accessible form 
important work by students, special lectures delivered 
in the school, and contributions by members of the 
teaching staff and graduates. 

Three lectures on Robert Louis Stevenson have just 
been given in London by Sir Sidney Colvin. The spe- 
cific subjects were: “R. L. S.: Personality and Per- 
sonal Writings”; “R. L. S.: Tales, Fantasies, and Ro- 
mances”; and “ R. L. S.: Some Comparisons with Other 
Writers.” It is to be hoped that these lectures will 
soon find their way into book form. 

Mrs. Hamilton King, author of “The Disciples,” a 
poem dealing with Mazzini and the liberation and unity 
of Italy, is about to publish through Messrs. Longmans, 
Green & Co. a book entitled « Letters and Recollections 
of Mazzini.” It is a personal record of the more inti- 
mate side of Mazzini’s life during his later years, and 
contains some of his most characteristic letters. 

We learn that all preliminary arrangements have 
been made for a bibliography of the modern history of 
Great Britain which is to be compiled by the Committees 
of the Royal Historical Society and of the American 
Historical Association. The work, of which Professor 
G. W. Prothero is the general editor, will consist of 
three volumes, one general, one on the Tudor and Stuart 
periods, and one on the Hanoverian period. Some six- 
teen scholars on both sides of the Atlantic are at present 
engaged upon the selection of titles and data for the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 





«‘ The Macmillan Standard Library” is a series planned 
to provide at a nominal price well-made reprints of 
books in all fields of knowledge, published within the 
past few years, which have been accepted as authoritative 
contributions to their subjects, — such books, for instance, 
as Professor Veblen’s “Theory of the Leisure Class,” 
Dr. Van Dyke’s “The Spirit of America,” Rev. R. J. 
Campbell’s «The New Theology,” Miss Jane Addams’s 
“The Spirit of Youth and the City Streets,” Professor 
L. A. Sherman’s “ What Is Shakespeare ?” etc. 

The first issue of a monthly “Index to Dates of Cur- 
rent Events” has just been issued by the R. R. Bowker 
Company of New York. This publication is the suc- 
cessor of two independent previous lists: the annual 
“ Index to Dates” published since 1895 in the Annual 
Library Index, and the quarterly “ Current Events In- 
dex,” begun by the Wisconsin Free Library Commission, 
and published since 1910 by the H. W. Wilson Company 
as a feature of their “ Readers’ Guide to Periodical Lit- 
erature.” In its new form this Index should prove of 
immense value to many sorts of workers, forming as it 
does a classified summary of the world’s news. 

Foremost among articles of contemporary interest in 
“The Hibbert Journal ” for January is that by Sir Oliver 
Lodge defending the philosophy of Henri Bergson 
against the recent strictures of Mr. Balfour. Professor 
J. Arthur Thomson continues his discussion, “Is There 
One Science of Nature ?” making out a strong case for 
those biologists who call themselves “ vitalists,” and 
who deny that life can ever be understood or expressed 
— much less created — in terms of chemical or mechani- 
cal reactions. A summary of recent philosophical liter- 
ature by Professor G. Dawes Hicks brings the general 
reader into intelligent touch with some most interest- 
ing developments in the field. The American agents for 
“The Hibbert Journal” are Messrs. Sherman, French 
& Co. 

That Dickens has a considerable vogue in France is 
shown in the extracts from appreciations by some dis- 
tinguished French critics printed in a recent number of 
the popular weekly journal, “Les Annales.” M. Gaston 
Deschamps, M. Paul Ginisty, M. Anatole France, M. 
Jules Claretie, and M. Adolphe Brisson, are all to be 
found among the admirers of Dickens, M. Ginisty going 
so far as to say that “ Dickens is one of the very few 
foreign writers who have exerted an influence on French 
literature, and who have retained that influence.” The 
same journal states that the Franco-Russian Association 
of the University of Paris proposes to celebrate the 
centenary of Dickens’s birth by a lecture at the Sor- 
bonne, and readings from “ David Copperfield,” in 
which several of the leading actors and actresses of 
Paris will take part. 

The library of the Bureau of Education, at Washing- 
ton, has attained a size and importance unsuspected by 
many who would otherwise be glad to avail themselves 
of its freely-offered privileges. Numbering more than 
one hundred thousand volumes, the collection consti- 
tutes the best pedagogical library in the country, and 
under its present management it is constantly growing 
in size and usefulness. Its rooms are open to readers 
and students, and it lends books freely to those at a dis- 
tance, either by the inter-library system of loans, or 
directly to individual borrowers, books being sent out 
by mail, under frank, and retainable for two weeks as a 
rule. Special lists and bibliographies are furnished upon 
request, and in other ways the resources of the library 


are turned to the utmost possible profit of its users. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS OF SPRING BOOKS. 


Some fourteen hundred titles, representing the out- 


put of over fifty American publishers, are this year 
ineladed in Tue Drav’s annual List of Books An- 
nounced for Spring and Summer Publication, here- 
with presented. All of these titles are new books — 
new editions not being listed unless having new form 
or matter. We have not endeavored to include books 
of a strictly technological or medical character ; other- 
wise the list is a fairly complete and (so far as the 
data supplied us by the various publishers may be 
relied on) an accurate summary of American publish- 
ing activities for the first six months, at least, of the 
present year. 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 


The Promised Land, the autobiography of a Russian 


immigrant, by Mary Antin, illus., $1.50 net.—Lee, 
the American, by Gamaliel Bradford, Jr., illus., $2.50 
net.—The Life and Work of William Pryor Letch- 
worth, illus. in photogravure, ete.—Charles Dickens, 
his life and work, by Edwin Percy Whipple, with in- 
troduction by Arlo Bates, limited edition, 2 vols.— 
A Child’s Journey with Dickens, by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 


Henry Demarest Lloyd, 1847-1903, by Caro Lloyd, 2 


vols., illus., $6. net.—Personal Recollections of the 
War of the Rebellion, edited by A. Noel Blakeman, 
fourth series, $2.50 net.—An Artillery Officer in the 
Mexican War, letters of Robert Anderson, U. 8. A., 
with portraits, $2. net.—The Early Court of Queen 
Victoria, by Clare Jerrold, illus., $3.75 net.—Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald Beale, a pioneer in the path of em- 
pire, 1822-1903, by Stephen Bonsal, illus., $2.50 net. 
—Sheridan and his Circle, by W. A. Lewis Bettany, 
illus., $3.50 net.—Mary Tudor, Queen of France, by 
Mary Croom Brown, illus., $3.50 net.—Memoirs of 
the Baroness von Hedemann, edited by Denise Petit, 
illus., $3.50 net. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


The Life of John Henry Cardinal Newman, based on 


his journals and correspondence, by Wilfrid Ward, 
2 vols., illus., $9. net.—Letters and Later Life of 
Joseph Mazzini, by Mrs. Hamilton King.—George 
the Third and Charles Fox, being the concluding 
part of “The American Revolution,” by Sir George 
Otto Trevelyan, 2 vols., Vol. I., with maps, $2. net. 
—Saint Francis of Assisi, translated from the Dan- 
ish of Johannes Jorgensen by T. O’Connor Sloane, 
illus., $3. net.—Edward King, sixtieth bishop of 
Lincoln, by George W. E. Russell, with portrait. 
( Longmans, Green & Co.) 


Memoirs of the Court of England in 1675, trans. from 


the French of Marie, Catherine Comtesse d’Aulnoy, 
by Mrs. William Henry Arthur, illus., $7.50 net.— 
Fanny Burney at the Court of Queen Charlotte, by 
Constance Hill, illus., $6. net.—Hubert and John 
van Eyck, a port pular account of their life and work, 
by Maurice kwell and W. H. James, illus., $4. 
net.—A Great Russian Realist, the romance and 
reality of Dostoieffsky, by J. A. T. Lloyd, illus., 
$3.50 net.—Recollections of a Court Painter, by H. 
Jones Thaddeus, illus., $3.50 net.—Recollections of 
Guy de ay by his valet, Francois, trans. 
by Maurice Reynolds, $2.50 net.—Recollections of 
James MeNeill ” Whistler, by Thomas Way, illus. 
with an original etching iy Whistler and original 
lithogra phs.— Footprints Famous Americans in 


Paris, by John Joseph Conway, illus., $3.50 net.— 
Margaret of France, Duchess of Savoy, 1523-1574, 
by Winifred Stephens, illus. in photogravure, etc., 





$4. net.—A Queen of Shreds and Patches, the life 
of Madame Tallien Notre Dame de Thermidor, from 
the last days of the French Revolution until her 
death as Princess Chimay in 1835, by L. Gastine, 
trans. from the French by J. Lewis May, illus. in 
photogravure, etc., $4. net.—The Betts of Wortham 
in Suffolk, by Katharine Frances Doughty, illus., 
$5. net.—Recollections of a Court Painter, by H. J. 
Thaddeus, illus. (John Lane Co.) 


The Life of Nietzsche, by his sister, Mrs. Foerster- 


Nietzsche, in 2 vols., Vol. I., The Young Nietschze, 
ready this spring, illus. -» $4. net.—The Life Story of 
J. Pierpont Morgan, by Carl Hovey, illus., $2.50 net. 
—The Court Series of French Memoirs, trans. by S. 
Jules Mera, new vols.: Memoirs relating to Fouché, 
Minister of Police under Napoleon; Memoirs relat- 
ing to the Empress Josephine, by Mlle. Georgette 
Ducrest ; “1813,” a manuscript of Baron Fain; each 
illus., $1.50 net. (Sturgis & Walton Co.) 


Tennyson and his Friends, edited by Hallam Lord Ten- 


nyson, illus., $3. net.—The Life of William Robert- 
son Smith, by John Sutherland Black and George 
Chrystal, illus.—Marcus Alonzo Hanna, his life and 
works, by Herbert Croly.—Life of Benjamin Dis- 
raeli, by W. F. Monypenny, Vol. II., $3. net. (Mac- 
millan Co. ) 


Irish yy by Justin McCarthy, illus., $3. 


net.—A r of the Robes, a memoir of Fanny 
Burney, by 3 Frankfort Moore, illus., $3.50 net.— 
My Vagabondage, by J. E. Patterson, illus., $3. net. 
—tThe Life of ir George Newnes, Bart., by Hulda 
Friederichs, $2. net.—Lady Victoria Campbell, by 
Lady Frances Balfour, illus., $2. net.—Fifty Years 
of Work without Wages, by ‘Charles Rowley, illus., 
$3. net.—Dr. Alexander McLaren of Manchester, by 
E. T. MeLaren, $1.50 net.—Hudson Taylor in Early 
Years, by Dr. and Mrs. Howard Taylor, illus., $2.25 

net.—The Life of Dr. Arthur Jackson of Manchuria, 
by Rev. A. S. Costain, $6. net.—Professor Elmslie, 
by Sir William Robertson Nicoll, $1. net. (George 
H. Doran Co.) 


The Sisters of Lady Jane Grey, by Richard Davey, 


illus., $4. net.—The Life and Work of Romesh Chun- 
der Dutt, C. I. E., by J. N. Gupta, with introduction 
by H. H. the Maharajah of Baroda, illus., $3.50 net. 
Autobiography of Thomas DeWitt Tal » with 
portraits, $5. net.—Sixty Years of Life and Adven- 
ture in the Far East, by John Dill Ross, 2 vols., 
illus., $7. net.—A Magician in Many Lands, by 
Charles Bertram, $2. net.—The Life of Hiuen-Tsi- 
ang, by Hwui Li and Yen-Tsung, with an account of 
the works of I-Tsing by Samuel Beal, B. A., new edi- 
tion, with preface by Cranmer Byng, $3.50 net.— 
The Life or Legend of Guadama, the Buddha of the 
Burmese, with annotations, the Ways to Neibban, 
and notice on the Phongyies or Burmese monks, by 
Rt. Rev. P. Bigandet, 2 vols., $7.50 net. (E. P 
Dutton & Co.) 


A Personal Narrative of Political Experiences, by 


Robert M. La Follette, $1.50 net.—Many Celebrities 
and a Few Others, a bundle of reminiscences, by 
William H. Rideing, illus., $2.50 net.—One Look 
Back, by G. W. E. Russell, LL. D., illus., $2.50 net. 
—William the Silent, by J. C Squire, $3. net —Life 
of Woodrow Wilson, by William Bayard Hale, illus., 
$l. net. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


The Life and Letters of Lawrence Sterne, by Lewis 


Melville, 2 vols., illus., $7.50 net.—Lafcadio Hearn, 
by Nina H. Kennard, illus., $2.50 net. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) 


At the Court of His Catholic Majesty, Ag | Hon. Wil- 


liam Miller Collier, late minister de 1905- 
1909, illus., $2. net.—Men and Things of My Time, 
by the <i yr de Castellane, illus. in photograv- 
ure, ete., $1.75 net. (A.C. McClurg & Co.) 
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Thomas Love Peacock, by A. Martin Freeman, $2.50 
net.—Oscar Wilde, by Arthur Ransome, with pho- 
togravure portrait, $2.50 net. (Mitchell Kennerley. ) 

John Lavery and His Work, by Walter Shaw-Sparrow, 
with introduction by R. B. Cunningham Graham, 
illus. in color, etc., $3.50 net.—My Lady Castlemaine, 
by Philip Sergeant, illus. in photogravure, etc., $3.50 
net. (Dana Estes & Co.) 

The World’s Leaders Biographies, edited by William 
P. Trent, new vols.: The World’s Leading Poets, 
by H. W. Boynton; The World’s Leading Painters, 
by G. B. Rose; The World’s Leading Conquerors, by 
W. L. Bevan; each with portrait, $1.75 net. (Henry 
Holt & Co.) 

Fifty Years in Oregon, by T. T. Geer, illus., $3. net.— 
Our Presidents and their Office, including parallel 
lives of the presidents and a history of the presi- 
dency, by William Estabrook Chancellor, with in- 
troduction by Champ Clark, illus., $5. net. (Neale 
Publishing Co. ) 

Intimacies of Court and Society, an unconventional 
narrative of unofficial days, by the widow of an 
— diplomat, illus., $2.50 net. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.) 

Life in the Legion, by Frederic Martyn, $2. net. 
(Charles Seribner’s Sons.) 

Life of Schiller, translated from the German of Eugen 
Kiihnemann by Katharine Royce, with introduction 
by Josiah Royce. (Ginn & Co.) 

The Life of Tolstoy, translated from the Russian of 
Paul Birukoff by W. Tcherkesoff, illus., $1.50 net. 
(Cassell & Co.) 

A Chautauqua Boy in ’61 and Afterwards, reminis- 
cences of David B. Parker, edited by Torrance Par- 
ker, with introduction by Albert Bushnell Hart, 
illus., $3. net. (Small, Maynard & Co.) 


HISTORY. 

A History of the United States, by Edward Channing, 
Vol. III., The American Revolution, 1760-1789, $2.50 
net.—The New History, and other essays in modern 
historical criticism, by James Harvey Robinson.— 
The Cambridge Modern History, planned by the late 

_ Lord Acton, edited by A. W. Ward, G. W. Prothero 
and Stanley Leathes, Supplementary Atlas volume, 
completing the set, with maps, etc., $4. net.—The 
Cambridge Mediaeval History, planned by J. B. 
Bury, edited by H. N. Gwatkin, and J. P. Whitney, 
Vol. II., The Rise of the Saracens and the Founda- 
tion of the Western Empire, with maps, $5. net.— 
The Beginnings of Quakerism, by William Braith- 
waite. (Macmillan Co.) 

The Contest for California in 1861, how Colonel E. D. 
Baker saved the Pacific States to the Union, by Eli- 
jah R. Kennedy, illus., $2.25 net.—Providence in 
Colonial Times, by Gertrude 8. Kimball, with intro- 
duction by J. Franklin Jameson, limited edition, 
illus., $6.50 net.—The Last Cruise of the Saginaw, 
by George H. Read, illus., $1. net. (Houghton Mif- 
flin Co.) 

The Latin Works and the Correspondence of Hul- 
dreich Zwingli, the reformer of German Switzer- 
land, with selections from his German works in 
English translations by Henry Preble, Walter Lich- 
tenstein, Lawrence A. Melouth, and George W. Gil- 
more, edited by S. M. Jackson, limited edition, in 
5 or 6 vols., per vol., $2. net.—The Story of the 
Civil War, by William Roscoe Livermore, Vol. III., 
The Campaigns of 1863 to July 4, illus., $3. net.—A 
History of England, Vol. III., The Thirteenth, Four- 
teenth, and Fifteenth Centuries, 1272-1485, by Ken- 
neth Vickers, #3. net.—History of the People of the 

Netherlands, by Petrus Johannes Blok, Vol. V., 

Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries, $2.50 net.— 





The Hoosac Valley, its legends and its history, by 
Grace G. Niles, illus., $3.50 net.—Leaflets from 
Italy, by M. Nataline Crampton, illus., $1.50 net.— 
Characters and Events in Roman History, by Gu- 
glielmo Ferrero, student’s edition, $1.50 net. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

The Making of Western Europe, being an attempt to 
trace the fortunes of the children of the Roman Em- 
pire, by C. R. L. Fletcher, Vol. I., The Dark Ages, 
A. D. 300-1000, $2. net.—Modern England, a histor- 
ical and sociological study, by Louis Cazamion, $1.50 
net.—The Battle of Tsushima, by Capt. Vladimir 
Semenoff, new edition, revised, with diagram, $1.50 
net.—Temple Cyclopedic Primers, new vol.: A His- 
tory of the Renaissance, by B. F. Oldham, 35 cts. 
net. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

The War of the ’Sixties, being echoes from both sides, 
compiled by Captain E. E. Hutchins, $3. net.—Gen- 
eral Joseph Wheeler and the Army of Tennessee, by 
John Witherspoon DuBose, illus., $3. net.—When 
the Ku Klux Rode, by Eyre Damer, $1. net. (Neale 
Publishing Co. ) 

The France of Joan of Arc, by Lieut.-Col. A. C. P. 
Haggard, illus., $4. net.—The Foundations of the 
Nineteenth Century, by Houston Stewart Chamber- 
lain, trans. from the German by John Lees, with 
introduction by Lord Redesdale, new and cheaper 
edition, 2 vols. (John Lane Co.) 

The Origin of the English Constitution, by George 
Burton Adams.—The Commercial Policy of Colbert 
toward the French West Indies, by Stewart L. 
Mims. (Yale University Press.) 

Narratives of Early Pennsylvania, West New Jersey, 
and Delaware, 1630-1707, edited by Albert Cook My- 
ers, illus., $3. net.—The Abolition Crusade and Its 
Consequences, by Hilary A. Herbert, $1. net. (Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. ) 

A History of the Modern World, by Oscar Browning, 
2 vols., $7.50 net.—A History of England, by H. O. 
Arnold-Foster, illus., $1.75 net. (Carroll & Co.) 

The Russian People, by Maurice Baring, with maps, 
$3.50 net.—A Short History of the Scottish People, 
by Donald Macmillan, with maps, $3. net. (George 
H. Doran Co.) 

The Campaign of Gettysburg, by “Miles,” with colored 
maps, $2. net.—The Last Episode of the French 
Revolution, by Ernest Belfort Bax, $1.50 net. 
(Small, Maynard & Co.) 

Social France in the Time of Philip Augustus, by 
Achille Luchaine, edited by Louis Halphen, trans. 
by E. B. Krehbiel, $2.50 net. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

Vigilante Days and Ways, by Nathaniel Pitt Lang- 
ford, illus., $2. net. (A.C. McClurg & Co.) 

Smuggling in the American Colonies, by William 8. 
Anderson, $1.50 net. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 

The Constitutional History of England since the Ac- 
cession of George III., by Sir Thomas Erskine May, 
revised and continued by Francis Holland, in 3 vols., 
Vols. I.and II., 1760-1860, $4.50 net; Vol. III., 1860- 
1911, by Francis Holland, $3.50 net. (Longmans, 
Green & Co.) 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Essentials of Poetry, by William Allan Neilson, $1.25 
nat.—Sietenain, Paul Elmer More, with photo- 
gravure portrait, $1. net.—Henrik Ibsen, the 
Prophet of the’ Present, by Otto Heller.—Harvard 
Essays on Classical Subjects, edited by Herbert W. 
Smyth, $2. net. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

Posthumous Essays of Churton Collins, edited by C. L. 
Collins, $2.50 net.—Poetry and Prose, essays on Eng- 
lish try, by A. A. Jacks, $2.50 net.—Studies in 
Frankness, and The Pageantry of Life, by Charles 
Whibley, each illus., $2. net.—First and Last, by 
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Hilaire Belloc, $1.25 net.—Neighbourhood, by Tick- 
ner Edwardes, illus., $2.50 net.—Shakespeare, a 
study of his mind and art, by Edward Dowden, new 
and completely revised edition, $1.50 net. (E. P. 
Dutton & Co.) 

De Orbe Novo, the Eight Decades of Peter Martyr 
D’Aughiera, translated from the Latin, with notes 
and introduction, by Francis Augustus McNutt, 
illus., limited edition, 2 vols., $10. net.—The Child 
of the Dawn, by Arthur Christopher Benson, $1.50 
net.—A View of Poetry, a critical study of its na- 
ture and value, by Arthur H. R. Fairchild, $1.50 
net.—The Cambridge History of English Literature, 
edited by A. W. Ward and A. R. Waller, Vol. VIII., 
The Age of Dryden, $2.50 net. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. ) 

Old English Libraries, the making, collection, and use 
of books during the middle ages, by Ernest A. Sav- 
age., illus.,82.50 net.—Myths and Legends of Califor- 
nia and the Old Southwest, by Katherine B. Judson, 
illus., $1.50 net. (A. C. MeClurg & Co.) 

Charles Dickens as Editor, letters written by him to 
William Henry Wills, his sub-editor, edited by R. C. 
Lehmann, with photogravure portraits, $3.25 net. 
(Sturgis & Walton Co.) 

Letters of George Borrow to the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, edited by T. H. Dariow, $3. net.—Ex- 
positions on Dante, by John 8S. Carroll, in 3 vols., 
each $3. net.—The Later Letters of Marcus Dods, 
$1.75 net. (George H. Doran Co.) 

The House of Darnell, a book of essays, by Fergus 
Graham, $1. net.—Death, by Maurice Maeterlinck, 
trans. by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos, $1. net.—A 
History of English Criticism, condensed from the 
author’s larger History of Criticism, by George 
Saintsbury, $2.75 net. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

The American Short Story, by C. Alphonso Smyth.— 
Wordsworth, Poet of Nature and Poet of Man, by 
E. Hershey Sneath. (Ginn & Co.) 

The Classical Papers of Mortimer Lamson Earle,with 
memoir, illus., $3. net.—Greek Literature, a series 
of ten lectures by various scholars.—The Idylls of 
Fishermen, a literary history of the species, by 
Henry Marion Hall.—Dasarupa, a study in Hindu 
dramaturgy, by George C. O. Haas.—A Sanscrit Ro- 
mance, by Louis H. Gray. (Columbia University 
Press. ) 

The Thread of Life, by H. R. H. Infanta Eulalia of 
Spain, translated from the French by Mary W. Ar- 
tois, with frontispiece, $1.25 net.—Thoughts and 
Things, by Frank Pixley, 75 cts. net.—Truth, Tattle 
and Toyland, by Felton B. Elkins, 75 cts. net. (Duf- 
field & Co.) 

The Hundred Riddles of Symphosius, the Latin Text, 
with introduction and a rhymed English version of 
each riddle by Elizabeth H. du Bois, Ph. D., limited 
edition, $2. net.—Librarians’ Series, new vols.: The 
Intellectual Torch, by Jesse Torrey, with introduc- 
tion by E. H. Virgin; Some of the Best Books on the 
History and Administration of Libraries Published 
prior to 1800, an annotated list, compiled by Bea- 
trice Winser; each $1.50 net. (Elm Tree Press.) 

Beauty and Ugliness, by Vernon Lee and C. Anstruther 
Thomas, $1.50 net.—Waste Papers, by Lord Redes- 
dale, G. C. V. O., $2.50 net. (John Lane Co.) 

English Lyrical Poetry, from its origins to the pres- 
ent time, by Edward Bliss Reed, $2. net. Vale 
University Press. ) 

Romance and Reality, by Holbrook Jackson, $1.50 net. 
(Mitchell Kennerley. ) 

Comments of Bagshot, by J. A. Spender, second series, 
$1.25 net. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

The Wit and Humor of Colonial Days, by Carl Holli- 
day, $1.50 net. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 





The Correspondence of William Shirley, collected and 
edited by Charles Henry Lincoln, 2 vols. (Macmil- 
Co 


lan Co.) 

Modern English Books of Power, by George Hamlin 
Fitch, illus., $1.50 net. (Paul Elder & Co.) 

The Night of Fires, and Other Breton Studies, trans- 
lated from the French of Anatole Le Braz by Fran- 
ces M. Gostling, illus., $1.60 net. (Longmans, Green 
& Co.) 

The Battle of Principles, a study of the anti-slavery 
conflict, by Newell Dwight Hillis, $1.20 net.—To- 
ward a Perfect Man, by Henry W. Clark, 75 cts. net. 
(Fleming H. Revell Go.) 

Letters to a Niece, anonymous, $1.25 net.—The Story 
of English Literature, by Anna Buckland, new edi- 
tion, illus., $1.25 net. (Cassell & Co.) 

More Letters to My Son, by Winifred James, $1. net. 
(Moffat, Yard & Co.) 

Lame and Lovely, by Frank Crane, $1. net. (Forbes & 


Co.) 
DRAMA AND VERSE. 


Plays, by August Strindberg, translated, with intro- 
duction, by Edwin Bjorkman, with portraits, $1.50 
net.—The Pigeon, a fantasy in three acts, by John 
Galsworthy, 60 cts. net.—The Eldest Son, a domes: 
tic drama in three acts, by John Galsworthy, 60 cts. 
net.—Wild Oats, moods, songs and doggerels, by 
John Galsworthy. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

The Heralds of the Dawn, a poetic drama in four acts, 
by William Watson, $1.25 net.—The Lamp and the 
Lute, by Rosamund Marriott Watson, $1.25 net.— 
Emblems of Love, by Lascelles Abercrombie, $1.50 
net.—The Pagan Trinity, by Beatrice Irwin, $1.25 
net.—Egypt and Other Poems, by Francis Coutts, 
$1.25 net.—Oxford Poems, by H. W. Garrod, $1. net. 
—Lovers’ Library, new vol.: The Love Poems of Al- 
fred Austin, edited by Frederic Chapman, 75 cts. 
net. (John Lane Co.) 

Little Gray Songs from St. Joseph’s, by Grace Fallow 
Norton, $1. net.—Scum o’ the Earth, and other 
— by Robert Haven Schauffler, $1. net.—The 

yhite Hills in Poetry, an anthology of the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire, compiled by Eugene 
L. Musgrove, with introduction by Dr. Samuel M. 
Crothers, illus. from photographs.—Lines of Battle, 
and other poems, by Henry Howard Brownell, edited 
by M. A. Wolfe Howe, limited edition, $5. net. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co. ) 

The Everlasting Mercy, and The Widow in the Bye 
Street, two ms, by John Masefield.—The Hill of 
Vision, by James Stephens, $1.25 net.—The War 
God, a drama, by Israel Zangwill, $1.25 net.—Daily 
Bread, by Wilfrid Wilson Gibson, $1.25 net. (Mac- 
millan Co.) 

Posthumous Plays of Count Leo Tolstoy, authorized 
editions, comprising: The Man Who Was Dead, and 
The Cause of It All, in one vol., $1.20 net; The 
Light that Burns in Darkness, $1.20 net. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) 

Yankee Fantasies, five one-act plays, by Perey Mac- 
Kaye, $1.25 net.—The Waters of Bitterness, a play, 
by S. M. Fox, $1. net.—The Book of Love, by Elsa 
Barker, $1. net. (Duffield & Co.) 

Irish Folk-History Plays, by Lady Gregory, 2 vols., 
each $1.50 net. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Songs Out of Books, by Rudyard Kipling, $1.40 net.— 
Far Quests, by Cale Young Rice, $1.25 net. (Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co.) 

The Home Book of Verse, American and English, 
1850-1912, selected and arranged by Burton H. Ste- 
venson, with appendix of leading poems in some 
other languages. (Henry Holt & Co.) 


Tomorrow, a drama, by Percy MacKaye, $1.25 net. 
(F. A. Stokes Co.) 
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Lyrics and Narrative Poems, by Herbert Trench, with 
portrait, $1.50 net.—The Wind on the Heath, by 
May Byron, $1. net. (George H. Doran Co.) 

The Sonnets and Ballate of Guido Cavalcanti, trans- 
lated by Ezra Pound, with the Italian text, and in- 
troduction by the translator, $2. net. (Small, May- 
nard & Co.) 

The Stranger at the Gate, by John G. Neihardt, $1. net. 
—Poems, by Gerald Gould, $1. net. (Mitchell Ken- 
nerley. ) 

The Vaunt of Man, and other poems, by William El- 

lery Leonard. (B.W. Huebsch.) 

The Tragedy of Etarre, a dramatic poem, by Rhys 
Carpenter, $1.25 net. (Sturgis & Walton Co.) 

The Candle and the Flame, by George Silvester Vie- 
reck, $1.25 net. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 

Polite Farces, by Arnold Bennett, $1. net. (George H. 
Doran Co.) 

Rhymes of the Firing Line, by Damon Runyon, $1. 
net.—Idas and Marpessa, by H. V. Sutherland, 60 
ets. net. (Desmond FitzGerald.) 

Baseballogy, by Edmund Vance Cooke, 50 cts. net. 
(Forbes & Co.) 

FICTION. 

A Hoosier Chronicle, by Meredith Nicholson, illus. in 
color by F. C. Yohn, $1.35 net.—The Wrong Woman, 
by Charles D. Stewart, illus. in color by H. M. 
Brett, $1.25 net.—Christopher, by Richard Pryce, 
$1.35 net.—The Heart of Us, by T. Russell Sullivan, 
$1.25 net.—Lost Farm Camp, by Henry Herbert 
Knibbs, illus., $1.25 net.—The Plain Path, by Fran- 
ces Newton Symmes Allen, $1.35 net.—Alexander’s 
Bridge, by Willa S. Cather, illus., $1.10 net.—Tales 
of a Greek Island, by Julia D. Dragoumis, illus., 
$1.35 net.—Polly of the Hospital Staff, by Emma C. 
Dowd, illus., $1. net.—The Luck of Rathcoole, by 
Jeanie Gould Lincoln, illus. in color, $1.20 net.— 
High Bradford, by Mary Rogers Bangs, illus., $1.25 
net. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

The Inside of the Cup, by Winston Churchill, illus., 
$1.40 net.—Julia France and her Times, by Ger- 
trude Atherton, $1.40 net.—Joseph in Jeopardy, by 
Frank Danby, $1.25 net.—Van Cleve, by Mary 8S. 
Watts, $1.35 net.—White Ashes, by Sidney R. Ken- 
nedy and Alden R. Noble.—Just before the Dawn, 
by Robert Armstrong.—The Giant Fisher, by Mrs. 
Hubert Barclay.—The Friar of Wittenberg, by Wil- 
liam Stearns Davis.—-Hieronymous Rides, by Anna 
Coleman Ladd, $1.35 net.—The House of Pride, by 
Jack London, $1. net.—The Touchstone of Fortune, 
by Charles Major, illus., $1.25 net.—The Goodly Fel- 
lowship Club, by Rachel Capen Schauffler, $1.25 net. 
(Maemillan Co.) 

The Turnstile, by A. E. W. Mason, $1.30 net.—Wide 
Courses, by James B. Connolly, illus., $1.25.—Over 
the Pass, by Frederick Palmer, $1.35—Fathers of 
Men, by E W. Hornung, $1.30 net.—The Chink in 
the Armour, by Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, $1.30 net.—It, 
and Other Stories, by Gouverneur Morris, $1.25 net. 
—A Knight in Denim, by Ramsey Benson, $1.25 
net.—The Bachelor-Dinner, by Olive Briggs, $1.25 
net.—A Local Colorist, by Annie Trumbull Slosson, 
with frontispiece, 75 cts. net—The Counsel As- 
signed, by Mary R. S. Andrews, 50 cts. net. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. ) 

The Bandbox, by Louis Joseph Vance, illus. by A. I. 
Keller, $1.25 net.—The Lighted Way, by E. Phillips 
Oppenheim, illus. by A. B. Wenzell, $1.25 net.—Her 
Word of Honor, by Edith Macvane, illus., $1.20 net. 
—The Mainspring, by Charles Agnew MacLean, 
illus., $1.25 net.—In Desert and Wilderness, by Hen- 
ryk Sienkiewicz, trans. from the Polish by Max A. 
Drezmal, $1.35 net.—Peter Ruff and the Double 

Four, by E. Phillips Oppenheim, illus., $1.25 net.— 





The Mountain Girl, by Payne Erskine, illus., $1.25 
net.—The Brentons, by Anna Chapin Ray, with 
frontispiece, $1.25 net.—The Big Fish, by H. B. 
Marriott Watson, with frontispiece, $1.25 net.—My 
Demon Motor Boat, by George Fitch, illus., $1. net. 
—tThe Saintsbury Affair, by Roman Doubleday, 
illus., $1.25 net.—Lonesome Land, by B. M. Bower, 
illus., $1.25 net.—Young Beck, by McDonnell Bod- 
kin, with frontispiece, $1.25 net.—The Sunken Sub- 
marine, by Captain Danrit, with frontispiece, $1.25 
net.—The Under Trail, by Anna Alice Chapin, $1.25 
net.—Her Word of Honor, by Edith McVane, $1.25 
net.—Sanna of the Island Town, by Mary E. Waller, 
new edition, $1.25 net.—New Editions of Popular 
Fiction, new vols.: Quickened, by Anna Chapin Ray ; 
The Bridge Builders, by Anna Chapin Ray; The 
Avenger, by E. Phillips Oppenheim; each 75 cts. 
(Little, Brown & Co.) 

Last Books of Count Leo Tolstoy, authorized edition, 
comprising: Hadji Murad, with frontispiece, $1.20 
net; The Forged Coupon, and other stories, with 
frontispiece, $1.25 net; Father Sergius, and other 
stories, with frontispiece, $1.25 net.—The Butterfly 
House, by Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, illus., $1.20 
net.—The Chalice of Courage, by rus Townsend 
Brady, illus. in color, $1.30 net.—The Green Vase, 
by W. R. Castle, Jr., illus., $1.30 net.—My Lady Ca- 
price, by Jeffery Farnol, with frontispiece, $1. net.— 
Secret Service, being the happenings of a night in 
Richmond in the Spring of 1865, by William Gil- 
lette, done into book form from the play by Cyrus 
Townsend Brady, illus. in color, $1.25 net.—The Es- 
sential Thing, by Arthur Hodges, with frontispiece 
in color by Harrison Fisher, $1.30 net.—Midnight, 
a story of mystery, by H. J. Holt, illus., $1.25 net.— 
Her Weight in Gold, by George Barr McCutcheon, 
illus. in color, $1. net.—Peter and Jane, or The 
Missing Heir, by 8S. Macnaughtan, $1.25 net.—The 
Silent Bullet, the adventures of Craig Kennedy, sci- 
entific detective, by Arthur B. Reeve, illus., $1.30 
net.—The Maid of the Whispering Hills, by Vingie 
E. Roe, illus., $1.30 net.—The Mystery of the Boule 
Cabinet, a detective story, by Burton E. Stevenson, 
illus., $1.30 net. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

Japonette, by Robert W. Chambers, illus. by Charles 
Dana Gibson, $1.35 net.—The Sins of the Father, by 
Thomas Dixon, illus., $1.35 net.—Sharrow, by Bet- 
tina von Hutton, $1.30 net.—The Price She Paid, by 
David Graham Phillips, $1.30 net.—The Postmas- 
ter, by Joseph C. Lincoln, illus., $1.30 net.—The 
Maker of Opportunities, by George Gibbs, illus., $1.25 
net.—The Charioteers, by Mary Tappan Wright, 
$1.30 net.—Haleyone, by Elinor Glyn, illus., $1.30 
net.—Carnival, by Compton Mackenzie, $1.30 net.— 
The Favor of Kings, by Mary Hastings Bradley, 
illus., $1.30 net.—The Department Store, translated 
from the German of Margarete Bohme by Ethel Col- 
burn Mayne, $1.20 net.—Faith Brandon, by Henri- 
etta Dana Skinner, with frontispiece, $1.30 net.— 
The Mystery of the Second Shot, by Rufus Gillmore, 
illus., $1.25 net.—The Trevor Case, by Natalie S. 
Lincoln, illus., $1.25 net.—The Nameless Thing, by 
Melville Davisson Post, illus., $1.25 net.—The Diary 
of a Freshman, by Charles Macomb Flandrau, new 
edition, 75 cts. net. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

The Guest of Hercules, by C. N. and A. M. William- 
son, illus. in color, $1.35 net.—Red Eve, by H. Rider 
Haggard, illus. in color, $1.20 net.—The Radium 
Terrors, by Albert Darrington, illus., $1.20 net.— 
The Counsel for the Defense, by Leroy Scott, with 
frontispiece in color, $1.20 net.—The Girondin, by 
Hilaire Belloc, with frontispiece in color, $1.25 net. 
—The White Waterfall, by James Francis Dwyer, 
illus., $1.20 net.—The Recording Angel, by Corra 
Harris, illus. in color, $1.25 net.—Pleasures and 
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Palaces, by Julia Wilbor Tompkins, illus., $1.20 net. 
—The Real Mrs. Holyer, by Francis Channon, $1.20 
net.—O. Henry’s Complete Works, Manuscript Edi- 
tion, in 12 vols., per set, $120. net.—A Son of the 
Sun, by Jack London, illus., $1.20 net.—Danny’s 
Own Story, by Don Marquis, illus., $1.20 net.—In 
Search of Arcady, by Nina Wilcox Putnam, illus., 
$1.20 net.—The Spartan, by Caroline Dale Snede- 
ker, illus. in color, $1.20 net. (Doubleday, Page & 
Co.) 


The Joyous Adventures of Aristide Pujol, by William 


J. Locke, illus., $1.30 net.—Elsie Lindtner, a sequel 
to The Dangerous Age, by Karin Michaelis.—Man- 
alive, by Gilbert K. Chesterton, with frontispiece, 
$1.30 net.—Zuleika Dobson, by Max Beerbohm, $1.30 
net.—Guarded Mounts, by John Oxenham, $1.25 
net.—My Actor-Husband, anonymous, $1.30 net.— 
The Children of Alsace, by Réné Bazin, $1.30 net.— 
The Lure, by E. 8S. Stevens, $1.30 net.—The Forest 
on the Hill, by Eden Phillpotts, $1.30 net.—Grit 
Lawless, by F. E. Mills Young, $1.25 net.—The Tom- 
boy and Others, by H. B. Marriott Watson, $1.25 
net.—Chronicles of Clara, by A. Neil Lyons, $1.25 
net.—Elizabeth in Retreat, by Margaret Westrupp, 
$1.25 net.—The Dark Forest, by Daniel Chaucer, 
$1.25 net.—The Van der Meulen, by H. H. Monro, 
$1.25 net.—The Saint’s Progress, translated from 
the Italian of Ciro Alvi by Mary Gibson, $1.25 net. 
—Sekhet, by Irene Miller, $1.25 net.—Wings of De- 
sire, by M. P. Willcocks, $1.30 net.—Hector Graeme, 
by Evelyn Brentwood, $1.25 net.—The Unknown 
Woman, by Anne Warwick, with trontispiece, $1.30 
net.—The Ealing Miracle, by Horace W. C. Newte, 
$1.25 net.—Wayward Feet, by A. R. Goring-Thomas, 
$1.25 net.—The Shadow of Power, by Paul Bertram, 
$1.25 net.—The Story of a Plowboy, by James 
Bryce, $1.25 net.—The Snake, by Inglis McLeod, 
$1.25 net.—The Knightly Years, by W. M. Ardagh, 
$1.25 net.—The Chimera, by George Vane, $1.25 
net.—Beggars and Sorners, by Allen McAulay, $1.25 
net.—In Quest of Gold, by Charles E. Knowles, 
illus., $1. net.—No Surrender, by Constance E. 
Maude, $1.25 net. (John Lane Co.) 


Molly McDonald, or A Tale of the Old Frontier, by 


Randall Parrish, illus. in color, $1.35 net.—Buck Pe- 
ters, Ranchman, by Clarence E. Mulford and John 
Wood Clay, illus. in color, $1.35 net.—Hiram Blair, 
by Drew Tufts, illus., $1.35 net.—The Sable Lorcha, 
by Horace Hazeltine, illus., $1.35 net.—The Hero 
and the Man, by L. Curry Morton, illus. in color, 
$1.35 net.—Little Corky, by Edward Hungerford, 
illus., $1.35 net.—Red Revenge, by Charles E. Pearce, 
illus. $1.20 net. (A.C. MeClurg & Co.) 


From the Car Behind, by Eleanor M. Ingram, illus. in 


color, $1.25 net.—The Last Try, by John Reed Scott, 
illus. in color, $1.25 net.—The Mystery of Mary, by 
Grace L. H. Lutz, with frontispiece in color, $1. net. 
—Hidden House, by Amélie Rives, with frontispiece 
in color, $1.20 net.—The Raid of the Guerilla, by 
Charles Egbert Craddock, illus., $1.25 net.—A Chain 
of Evidence, by Carolyn Wells, with frontispiece in 
color, $1.25 net.—One of Us, by Ezra Brudno, $1.25 
net.—Fate Knocks at the Door, by Will Levington 
Comfort, with frontispiece in color, $1.25 net. (J. B. 
Lippincott Co.) 


John Rawn, Prominent Citizen, by Emerson Hough, 


illus., $1.25 net.—A Man and his Money, by Frederic 
Isham, illus., $1.25 net.—Five Thousand an Hour, 
by George Randolph Chester, illus., $1.25 net.—Sally 
Salt, by Mrs. Wilson Woodrow, illus., $1.25 net.— 
Fran, by J. Breckenridge Ellis, illus., $1.25 net.— 
Pollyooly, by Edgar Jepson, illus., $1.25 net.—He 
Comes Up Smiling, by Charles Sherman, illus., $1.25 
net. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 





Tante, by Anne Douglas Sedgwick, $1.30 net.—The 
Fighting Doctor, by Helen R. Martin, $1. net.—The 
Woman from Wolverton, by Isabel Gordon Curtis, 
$1.25 net.—The Old Nest, Rupert Hughes, with 
frontispiece, $1. net.—The Burgundian, by Marian 
Polk Angelotti, illus., $1.30 net.—Captain Martha 
Mary, by Avery Abbott, $1. net. (Century Co.) 

The Squirrel Cage, by Dorothy Canfield, illus., $1.35 
net.—The Fighting Blade, by Beulah Marie Dix, 
$1.25 net.—The Prison without a Wall, by Ralph 
Straus, $1.25 net.—The Return of Pierre, a tale of 
1870, by Donal Hamilton Haines, with frontispiece, 
$1.25 net.—Among the Idolmakers, by L. P. Jacks, 
$1.35 net.—Views and Vagabonds, by R. Macaulay, 
$1.35 net. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

Stover at Yale, by Owen Johnson, illus., $1.35 net.— 
Buttered Side Down, by Edna Ferber, illus., $1. net. 
—Vane of the Timberlands, by Harold Bindloss, 
illus. in color, $1.25 net.—To M. L. G., or He Who 
Passed, anonymous, $1.25 net.—Cap’n Joe’s Sister, 
by Alice Louise Lee, with colored frontispiece, $1. 
net.—A Painter of Souls, by David Lisle, $1.25 net. 
(F. A. Stokes Co.) 

The Way of an Eagle, by E. M. Dell, with colored fron- 
tispiece, $1.35 net.—The Devil’s Wind, by Patricia 
Wentworth, $1.35 net.—Jacquine of the Hut, by E. 
Gallienne Robin, with colored frontispiece, $1.35 net. 
—The Joyous Wayfarer, by Humphrey Jordan, $1.30 
net.—The Yoke of Silence, by Amy MacLaren, $1.35 
net.—The Relentless Current, by M. E. Charles- 
worth, $1.25 net.—Beyond the Law, by Miriam Al- 
exander, $1.35 net.—The Shape of the World, by 
Evelyn St. Leger, $1.25 net.—The Toll Bar, by J. E. 
Buckrose, $1.35 net.—The Bees, the story of the B 
triplets and their aunt, by M. Ellen Thonger, $1.35 
net.—Eve Triumphant, translated from the French 
of Pierre de Coulevain by Alys Hallard, new edi- 
tion, $1.25 net.—Modern Fishers of Men, by George 
Lansing Raymond, third edition, $1. net. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons ) 

The Matador of the Five Towns, and other stories, by 
Arnold Bennett, $1.20 net.—The Challenge, by Frank 
Begbie, $1.20 net.—Love Like the Sea, by J. E. Pat- 
terson, $1.20 net.—The Lonely Queen, by H. C. Bai- 
ley, $1.20 net.—The Noble Rogue, by Baroness Orczy, 
$1.35 net.—Fame-Seekers, by Alice Woods, $1.20 
net.—The Simpkins Plot, by G. A. Birmingham, 
$1.20 net.—The Lone Adventure, by Halliwell Sut- 
cliffe, $1.35 net.—Blinds Down, by Horace Annesley 
Vachell, $1.20 net.—The Frontier, by Maurice Le 
Blanc, $1.20 net.—There Was a Widow, by Mary E. 
Mann, $1.20 net.—The Davosers, by D. Brandon, 
$1.20 net. (George H. Doran Co.) 

The Adjustment, by Marguerite Bryant, with frontis- 
piece, $1.40 net.—The Gate of Harn, by Beulah Ma- 
rie Dix, $1.35 net.—Paradise Farm, by Katharine 
Tynan, $1.20 net.—Mene Tekel, by Augusta Groner, 
trans. by Miss Grace Isabel Colbron, illus., $1.20 
net.—The Woollen Dress, by Henry Bordeaux, trans. 
by Miss Ruth Helen Davis, $1.25 net—The High 
Adventure, by John Oxenham, $1.20 net.—Country 
Neighbors, a Long Island pastoral, by Susan Taber, 
with frontispiece, $1.25 net.—The House of Robers- 
haye, by Emma Brooke, $1.20 net.—The Garden of 
Indra, by Michael White, illus., $1.25 net.—Putting 
Marshville on the Map, by William Ganson Rose, 
50 cts. (Duffield & Co.) 

The Breaking Point, by Fred Lewis Pattee, $1.25 net. 
—The Man with the Black Feather, by Gaston Le- 
roux, illus., $1.25 net.—The Guardians, by Frederick 
Orin Bartlett, with frontispiece, $1.35 net.—The 
One and the Other, by Hewes Lancaster, $1. net.— 
Georgette, by Marion Hill, $1.25 net.—The Isle of 
Strife, by George C. Shedd, illus., $1.25 net.—Un- 
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quenched Fire, by Alice Gerstenberg, $1.25 net.— 
The Secret of Frontellac, by Frask K. Scribner, 
with frontispiece, $1.25 net.—Toby, a novel of Ken- 
tucky, by Credo Harris, $1.25 net.—The Ten Thou- 
sand-Dollar Arm, and other tales of the Big League, 
by Charles E. Van Loan, illus., $1.20 net.—Wilhel- 
mina Changes Her Mind, by Florence Morse Kings- 
ley, illus., 60 cts. net.—The Mysterious Card, and 
The Mysterious Card Unveiled, by Cleveland Mof- 
fett, 50 cts. net. (Small, Maynard & Co.) 

The Heart of Life, trans. from the French of Pierre de 
Coulevain, $1.25 net.—God and the King, by Mar- 
jorie Bowen, $1.25 net.—Books by Charles Lee, com- 
prising: Dorinda’s Birthday, with colored frontis- 

iece; Paul Carah, Cornishman; Our Little Town; 
e Widow Woman, illus., each $1.25 net.—The 
Labyrinth of Life, by A. E. V. Valentine, $1.35 net. 
—The Permanent Uncle, by Douglas Goldring, $1.35 
net. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

The Actor-Manager, by Leonard Merrick, $1.20 net.— 
Whispers about Women, by Leonard Merrick, $1.20 
net.—The Mastering Flame, anonymous, $1.35 net.— 
Unclothed, by Daniel Carson Goodman —Broken 
Ares, by Darrell Figgis. (Mitchell Kennerley.) 

Oliver’s Kind Women, by Philip Gibbs, with colored 
frontispiece, $1.25 net.—Ebb and Flow, by Mrs. Ir- 
win W. Smart, $1.25 net.—The Romance of a State 
Secret, by Winifrede Trafford-Taunton, $1.25 net. 
(Dana Estes & Co.) 

Chronicles of Avonlea, by L. M. Montgomery, with 
colored frontispiece, $1.25 net.—The Forbidden 
Trail, by Edgar M. Dilley, illus., $1.25 net.—Ray- 
ton, a backwoods mystery, by Theodore G. Roberts, 
illus., $1.25 net.—The Dominant Chord, by Edward 
Kimball, with colored frontispiece, $1.25 net.—The 
Sword of Bussey, a romance of the time of Henri 
III., by Robert Neilson Stephens, illus., $1.25 net.— 
Naomi of the Island, by Lucy Thurston Abbott, 
— colored frontispiece, $1.25 net. (L. C. Page & 

0.) 

The Sentence of Silence, by Reginald Wright Kauff- 
man, $1.35 net.—The Principal Girl, by J. C. 
Snaith, $1.35 net.—The Mystery of No. 47, by Storer 
Clouston, $1.10 net.—My Lady Peggy Leaves Town, 
by Frances Aymar Mathews, illus., $1.25 net.—On 
the Trail to Sunset, by T. W. and A. A. Wilby, illus., 
$1.35 net.—The Blind Road, by Hugh Jordan, $1.20 
net. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 

The One-Way Trail, a story of the cattle country, by 
Ridgwell Cullum, illus. in color, $1.25 net.—The 
Stake, a story of the New England coast, by Jay 
Cady, with colored frontispiece, $1.25 net. (George 
W. Jacobs & Co.) 

Fox Farm, by Warwick Deeping, with frontispiece, 
$1.20 net.—The Body of his Desire, by Mrs. Camp- 
bell Praed, with frontispiece, $1.20 net.—Rory of 
Willow Beach, by Valance Patriarche, with frontis- 
piece, $1. net.—Violet Forster’s Lover, by Richard 
Marsh, with frontispiece, $1.20 net.—Open Trails, 
by Emily Ferguson, illus.—Fatal Fingers, by Wil- 
liam Le Queux, with frontispiece, $1.20 net.—Exit 
Eliza, by Barry Pain, with frontispiece, 50 cts. net. 
(Cassell & Co.) 

The Drunkard, by Guy Thorne, $1.35 net.—Judgment 
of the Sea, and other stories, by Ralph D. Paine, 
illus., $1.20 net.—Jaconetta Stories, by Fannie Heas- 
lip Lea, illus., $1. net. (Sturgis & Walton Co.) 

Love in a Mask, a hitherto unpublished story by H. de 
Balzac, $1. net.—Lady Eleanor, Lawbreaker, by Rob- 
ert Barr.—Betty Moore’s Journal, by Mrs. Mabel D. 
Curry, $1. net. (Rand, McNally & Co.) 

The Lovers of Sanna, by Mary Stewart Cutting.— 
Traumerei, a romance of the present day, by Leona 
Dalrymple.—The Second Deluge, by Garrett P. Ser- 
viss. (McBride, Nast & Co.) 











The Greater Joy, a realistic romance, by Margaret 


Blake, illus., $1.25 net.—Mavericks, by William M. 
Raine, illus., $1.25 net.—Kindling, novelized from 
Margaret Illington’s play by Arthur Hornblow, illus., 
$1.25 net.—The Red Nights of Paris, trans. from 
the French of Soron, late chief of “surete,” by Flor- 
ence Crewe Jones, $1.25 net.—Bat, an idyll of New 
York, by Edward Marshall, illus., $1. net.—Rudra, 
a romance of Hindu religion, by Arthur J, Wester- 
mayr, $2. net. (G. W. Dillingham Co.) 


Cynthia, a daughter of the Philistines, by Leonard 


Merrick, $1.20 net.—The Man Who Was Good, by 
Leonard Merrick, $1.20 net.—The Man Who Reaps, 
by Katharine Jones, $1.20 net. (Desmond Fitz Ger- 
ald.) 


Captains Three, by Norman Way, illus., $1.25 net.— 


d Numbers, being further chronicles of Shorty 
McCabe, by Sewell Ford, $1.25 net.—The House of 
Silence, by Gordon Holmes, $1.25 net. (Edward J. 
Clode. ) 


Mrs. Drummond’s Vocation, by Mark Ryce, $1.20 net. 


—The House of Chance, by Gertie de 8S. Wentworth- 
James, $1.25 net.—Downward, by Maud Churton 
Braby, $1.25 net. (William Rickey & Co.) 


The Mission of Victoria Wilhelmina, by Jeanne Bar- 


tholow Magoun. (B. W. Huebsch.) 


Jonah of Gath-Hepher, a story of the Bible prophet, 


by E. A. Marshall, illus., $1. net.—The Owl’s Nest, 
a vacation among “isms,” by Anne Gilbert, 75 cts. 
net. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 


The Forged Coupon, and Other Stories, by Leo Tolstoi, 


illus., $1.—Mysterious Martin, by Tod Robbins, with 
frontispiece, $1.—Ishmael, by Mrs. E. D. E. N. 
Southworth, 25 cts.—Self-Raised, by Mrs. E. D. E. 
N. Southworth, 25 cts. (J. S. Ogilvie Co.) 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


Two Visits to Denmark, by Edmund Gosse, $2. net.— 


Rambles in the Pyrenees, and the adjacent districts 
of Gascony, Pays de Foix, and Roussilon, by A. Ham- 
ilton Jackson, illus., $6. net.—Where Dorset Meets 
Devon, by Francis Bickley, illus. in color, $5. net.— 
Letters from Finland, by Rosalind Travers, illus., 
$3. net.—Scented Isles and Coral Gardens, an ac- 
count of the Forres Straits, German East Africa, 
and Dutch East Indies, by C. D. Mackellar, illus. in 
color, ete., by the author, $3.50 net.—Medieval 
Towns Series, new vol.: Lucca, by Nelly Erichsen, 
illus., $1.75 net.—Sport in Vancouver and New- 
foundland, by Sir John Rogers, K. C, M. G., illus. 
by the author, $3. net. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


My Adventures among South Sea Cannibals, an ac- 


count of the experiences and adventures of a gov- 
ernment official among the natives of Oceania, by 
Douglas Rannie, illus., $3.50 net.—The Tailed Head- 
Hunters of Nigeria, an account of an official’s seven 
years’ experiences in the Pagan Belt of Northern Ni- 
geria, by Major A. J. N. Tremearne, illus., $3.50 net. 
—Through Timbuctu and the Great Sahara, an 
account of an adventurous journey of exploration 
from Sierra Leone to the source of the Niger, by 
Captain A. H. W. Haywood, illus., $3.50 net.— 
Among the Eskimos of Labrador, a record of five 
years’ close intercourse with the Eskimos of Labra- 
dor, by S. K. Hutton, illus., $3.50 net. (J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. ) 


Customs, Traditions, and Songs of Savoy, by Estella 


Canziani, illus. in color, etc., $7.50 net.—A Year 
with the Gaekwar of Baroda, by Rev. Edward St. 
Clair Weeden, M. A., illus. in photogravure, ete., 
$3.50 net.—An Artist in Corfu, by Sophie Atkinson, 
illus. in color, $4.50 net.—Beautiful England Series, 
new vols.: Winchester, by Sidney Heath; The Isle of 
Wight, by Edward Thomas; Chester and the Dee, 
Charles Edwardes; York, by George Benson; 
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illus. in color by Ernest Haslehurst, $1.25 net.— 

Beautiful Ireland Series, in 4 vols., as follows: Ul- 
ster, Munster, Leinster, Connaught; text by Stephen 
Gwynn, pictures in color by Alexander Williams, 
per volume $1.25 net. (Dana Estes & Co.) 

Boston, a guide, by Edwin M. Bacon, illus., $1. net.— 
How to Visit Europe on Next to Nothing, by Mrs. 
Thornton Cook, illus., $1. net.—A Guide to Florida, 
for tourists, sportsmen, and settlers, with the In- 
land waterways from New York to Key West, by 
Harrison Rhodes and Mary Wolfe Dumont, with 
maps, $2.25 net.—How to Visit the English Cathe- 
drals, by Esther Singleton, illus., $2. net. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) 

The Yosemite, by John Muir, illus., $2. net. (Century 
Co.) 


Austria, her people and their homelands, by James Ba- 
ker, illus. in color by Donald Maxwell, $6. net.— 
About Algeria, by Charles Thomas-Stanford, illus., 
$1.50 net.—The Old Gardens of Italy, how to visit 
them, by Mrs. Aubrey Le Blond, illus. from photo- 
graphs.—The Magic of Portugal, by A. F. G. Bell, 
illus., $1.50 net.—Paris a la Carte, by Julian Street, 
illus., 60 cts. net. (John Lane Co.) 

In the Heart of the Vosges, by Miss Betham-Edwards, 
illus., $2.50 net.—Africa of Today, by Joseph King 
Goodrich, illus., $1.50 net. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 

Three Wonderlands of the American West, by Thomas 
D. Murphy, illus. in color, $3. net.—Chile and Her 
People of Today, by Nevin O. Winter, illus., $3.— 
The Spell of France, by Caroline Atwater Mason, 
illus. in color, ete., $2.50 net.—Mexico and Her Peo- 
ple of Today, by Nevin O. Winter, new revised edi- 
tion, illus., $3.—Panama and the Canal Today, by 
Forbes Lindsay, new revised edition, illus., $3. (L. 
C. Page & Co.) 

In the Amazon Jungle, by Algot Lange, illus., $2.50 
net.—South America of Today, by Georges Clemen- 
ceau, $2. net.—Traveller’s Tales, told in letters from 
Belgium, Germany, England, Scotland, France, and 
Spain by “The Princess,” illus., $2. net. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. ) 

Byways of Paris, by Georges Cain, trans. by Mrs. 
Houghton, illus., $3. net.—Cathedral Churches of 
England, by Helen Marshall Pratt, new and revised 
edition, with many additional photographs, $2.50 
net. (Duffield & Co.) 

On Horseback through Nigeria, by J. D. Falconer, 
illus., $3.50 net.—Japan of the Japanese, illus., $1.50 
net. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

Through Our Unknown Southwest, by es C. Laut. 
—Andorra, the Hidden Republic, by Lewis Gaston 
Leary.—Planning a Trip Abroad, by Blair Jaekel. 
(McBride, Nast & Co.) 

Turkey and Its People, by Sir Edwin Pears, $3.50 net. 
—A Farm in Cream Land, by Charles Garvice, illus., 
$3. net.—The Golden Land, the story and experience 
of settlers in Canada, by Arthur E. Copping, illus. 
in color, $1.50 net. (George H. Doran Co.) 

A Negro Explorer at the North Pole, by Matthew Hen- 
son, with prefaces by Commander Peary and Booker 
T. Washington, illus., $1. net. (F. A. Stokes Co.) 

The Chinese at Home, by J. Dyer Ball, illus., $2. net. 
—A Journalist in the Holy Land, by Arthur E. Co 
ping, illus. in color, $2. net. (Fleming H. Revell 
Co.) 

Tripoli the Myterious, by Mabel Loomis Todd, illus., 
$1.50 net. (Small, Maynard & Co.) 

Grant Allen’s Historical Guides, new vols.: Classical 
Rome, by H. Stuart Jones; Florence, by Grant Al- 
len, new edition, revised by J. W. and A. M. Cruick- 
shank, illus.; Christian Rome, by J. W. and A. M. 
Cruickshank, new edition, revised and illustrated ; 
Smaller Tuscan Towns, illus.; Cities of Belgium, by 








Grant Allen, ©«w edition, revised and illustrated ; 
Umbrian Town J. W. and A. M. Cruickshank, 
new edition, reviced and illustrated ; each, $1.50 net. 
(Henry Holt & Co.) 


The British West Indies, by Algernon E. Aspinwall, 


with map, $3. net. (Little, Brown & Co.) 


Where Half the World is Waking Up, by Clarence E. 


Poe, illus., $1.25 net.—Ways and Days out of Lon- 
don, by Ada Rodman De Milt, new and popular edi- 
tion, illus., $1.50 net. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


How to See Italy, by Douglas Sladen, illus., $3. 


(James Pott & Co.) 


Canada, Today and Tomorrow, by Arthur E. Copping, 


illus. in color, ete., $2.50 net. (Cassell & Co.) 


Greek Lands and Letters, by Frances G. and Annie C. 


E. Allinson, new edition, $1.25 net.—The Satchel 
Guide for 1912, by W. J. Rolfe, with maps and 
plans, $1.50. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 


The Complete Pocket Guide to Europe, by Edmund 


Clarence Stedman, edited by Thomas L. Stedman, 
new edition for 1912, revised to date, $1.25 net. 
(William R. Jenkins Co.) 


Changing China, by Lord Gascoyne-Cecil, new and 


cheaper edition, $2. net. (D. Appleton & Co.) 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


South America, by James Bryce, with maps.—A New 


Conscience and an Ancient Evil, by Jane Addams, 
$1.25 net.—The New Democracy, by Walter E. 
Weyl, $2. net.—Democratic England, by Percy Al- 
den, with introduction by Charles F. G. Masterman, 
$1.50 net.—The Wisconsin Idea, by Charles McCar- 
thy, with introduction by Theodore Roosevelt.—Old 
Age Dependency in the United States, by Lee Well- 
ing Squier, $1.50 net.—The Elements of Socialism, 
by John Spargo and G. L. Arner, $1.50 net.—The 
Modern Woman’s Rights Movement, by Dr. Kaethe 
Schirmacher, trans. from the second German edition 
by Carl Conrad Eckhardt, $1.50 net.—The Record of 
a City, a social survey of Lowell, Mass., by George 
F. Kenngott, illus., $3. net.—The Control of Trusts, 
by John B. Clark, new and revised edition.—Milk 
and the Public Health, by William G. Savage. (Mac- 
millan Co.) 


Why Should We Change Our Form of Government? 


studies in practical politics, by Nicholas Murray 
Butler, 75 cts. net.—Wisconsin, an experiment in 
democracy, by Frederic C. Howe.—Courts, Crimi- 
nals, and the Camorra, by Arthur Train, $1.75 net. 
—Criminal Responsibility and Social Restraint, by 
Ray Madding McConnell, $1.75 net. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. ) 


The American Transportation Question, by Samuel O. 


Dunn, $1.50 net.—National Municipal League Se- 
ries, new vols.: The Initiative, Referendum and Re- 
call, a symposium, edited by William Bennett 
Munro; The Regulation of Municipal Utilities, a 
symposium, edited by Clyde L. King; each $1.50 
net.—The Social Betterment Series, new vol.: The 
Coming Generation, by William Byron Forbush, 
$1.50 net. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


The Factory, by Jonathan Thayer Lincoln, $1.25 net. 


—Socialism and Character, by Vida D. Scudder, 
$1.50 net.—Freight Classification, by J. E. Strom- 
beck, $1.50 net.—Waterways versus Railways, by 
Harold G. Moulton, $2. net. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 


Woman in Modern Society, by Earl Barnes.—Replan- 


ning Small Cities, by John Nolen.—Our Judicial 
Oligarchy, by Gilbert E. Roe, with introduction by 
Robert M. LaFollette.—Applied Socialism, by John 
Spargo.—The Art of Life Series, new vols.: The 
Burden of Poverty, by Charles F. Dole; The Super 
Race, by Scott Nearing; each 50 cts. net. (B. W. 
Huebsch. ) 
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Big Business and Government, by Charles Norman 
Fay, $1. net.—New Tracts for the Times, first vols. : 
The Problem of Race Regeneration, by Havelock E]- 
lis; The Methods of Race Regeneration, by C. W. 
Saleeby ; The Declining Birth Rate, its nationa' and 
international significance, by A. Newsholme; each 
50 cts. net. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 

Railways in the United States, by Simon Sterne, $1.50 
net.—Railway Transportation, by Charles Lee Ro- 
per, $1.50 net.—The Social Evil, edited by Edwin R. 
A. Seligman, revised edition, $1.50. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. ) 

Saleswomen in Mercantile Stores, by Elizabeth B. But- 
ler, illus., $1. net.—Fatigue and Efficiency, by Jo- 
sephine Goldmark.—Fifty Years of Prison Service, 
by Zebuion R. Brockway, illus. (Charities Publica- 
tion Committee. ) 

Modern Tariff History: Germany, United States, 
France, by Percy Ashley, new edition, thoroughly 
revised, $3. net.—Inland Transport, by E. A. Pratt, 
$2. net. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

The Religion of Democracy, by Charles Ferguson, $1. 
net. (Mitchell Kennerley. ) 

The American Government, by Frederic J. Haskin, 
illus., $1. net. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

American-Japanese Relations, by Kiyoshi Kawakami, 
$2. net. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 

The Criminal and the Community, by Dr. James De- 
von, with introduction by Prof. A. F. Morison, $1.75 
net. (John Lane Co.) 

Happy Humanity, by Dr. Fredrik Van Eeden, with por- 
trait, $1.25 net. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

Business and Kingdom Come, by Frank Crane, 75 cts. 
net. (Forbes & Co.) 


ART.—ARCHITECTURE.—MUSIC. 

Epochs of Chinese and Japanese Art, by Ernest F. 
Fenollosa, 2 vols., illus. in color, ete., $10. net.— 
Painters’ Series, new vol. Dehooch and Vermeer, 
illus., 25 ets. net.—Masterpieces in Color, new vols.: 
Meissonier, and Puvis de Chavannes; each illus. in 
color, 65 cts. net. (F. A. Stokes Co.) 

The Ideals of Indian Art, by E. B. Havell, director of 
the Calcutta School of Art, illus., $5. net.—The Mas- 
ters of Past Time, historical lectures on Belgian and 
Dutch art, by Eugene Fromentin, trans. by Andrew 
Boyle, $3. net.—Barroque Architecture and Sculp- 
ture in Italy, by Corradi Ricci, illus., $7.50 net.— 
Romanesque Architecture in France, by Dr. Julius 
Baum, illus., $7.50 net.—Early Norman Castles in 
the British Isles, by Mrs. E. Armi , illus., $5. 
net.—Famous London Houses, by A. St. John Ad- 
cock, illus., $3. net.—English Secular Embroidery, 
by M. Jourdain, illus. in color, etc., $3.50 net. (E. 
P. Dutton & Co.) 

The Painters of the School of Ferrara, by Edmund G. 
Gardner, illus., $2. net.—The Architecture of the Re- 
naissance of France, by W. H. Ward, 2 vols., illus., 
$12. net.—The House and Its Equipment, edited by 
Lawrence Weaver, illus., $5. net.—The Essentials of 
a Country House, by R. A. Briggs, illus., $3. net.— 
English House Design, a review, by Ernest Will- 
mott, illus., $4.50 net. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

The Lives of the Most Eminent Painters, Sculptors, 
and Architects, by Giorgio Vasari, Quattrocente- 
nary edition, edited by Edward Hutton and F. Ma- 
son Perkins, in 10 volumes, illus. in color and mono- 
tone.—Manual of House Building, by Charles E. 
White, Jr., illus.—Mediaeval Church Architecture 
of England, by Charles H. Moore, illus., $3.50 net. 
(Macmillan Co.) 

The Post-Impressionists, by C. Lewis Hinds, illus., 

$2.50 net.—lItalian Sculptors, by W. G. Waters, 

illus., $2. net. (George H. Doran Co.) 











Whistler’s Pastels and Other Modern Profiles, by A. 
E. Gallatin, illus., $2.50 net.—Pen, Pencil, and 
Chalk, drawings by contemporary a artists, 
edited by Charles Holme, $2.50 net.—Miniatures, a 
series of reproductions in photogravure of eighty- 
five miniatures of distinguished personages, painted 
by Charles Turrell, limited edition, $100. net.—The 
Studio Year Book of Decorative Art, 1912, illus. in 
color, ete., $3. net.—The Salting Bequest to the Na- 
tional Gallery, the British Museum and the Victo- 
ria and Albert Museum, by Maurice W. Brockwell, 
illus., $8. net.—Bricks and Mortar, by F. Inigo 
Thomas, 75 cts net.—The New Library of Music, ed- 
ited by Ernest Newman, new vols.: Beethoven, by 
Donald Francis Tovey; Mozart, by W. H. Hadow; 
each $2.50 net. (John Lane Co.) 

The Engravings of William Blake, by Archibald G. B. 
Russell, illus. in collotype, $6. net.—An Architect’s 
Sketch Book, by Robert S. Peabody, with 40 illus- 
— by the author, $5. net. (Houghton Mifflin 


-) 

Famous Opera Librettos, edited by W. J. Henderson, 
new vols.: Tristan and Isolde, and Die Meister- 
singer; each 50 cts. net.—K6nigskinder, a guide to 
Engelbert Humperdinck’s and Ernst Rosmer’s opera, 
by Lewis M. Isaacs and Kurt J. Rahlson, illus., $1. 
net. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

On the Laws of Japanese Painting, by Henry P. 
Bowie, illus., $3.50 net.—The Heritage of Hiroshige, 
a glimpse at Japanese landscape art, by Dora Ams- 
den, illus., $2.25 net. (Paul Elder & Co.) 

The Connoisseur’s Library, edited by Cyril Davenport, 
new vols.: Etchings, by Frederick Wedmore; Wood 
Sculpture, by Alfred Marshall ; each illus., $7.50 net. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

One Hundred Masterpieces, by John La Farge, illus., 
$5. net. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

Engraved Gems, signets, talismans, and oriental in- 
taglios of all times, by Duffield Osborne, illus., $6. 
net. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

Christ in Italy, the adventures of a maverick am 
the masterpieces, by Mary Austin, $1. net. (Duffiel 
& Co.) 

Studies in Temperamental Architecture and Architec- 
tural Refinements, by William Henry Goodyear, 3 
vols., illus. (Yale University Press.) 

The Art of the Berlin Galleries, by David C. Preyer, 
illus., $2. net. (L. C. Page & Co.) 

Half-Timber Houses, by Allen W. Jackson.—Concrete 
and Stucco Houses, by Oswald C. Herring.—Archi- 
tectural Styles for Country Homes, a symposium by 
prominent architects. (McBride, Nast & Co.) 

Royal Academy Pictures and Sculpture, 1912, illus., 

1.75 net.—George Frederick Watts, O. M., R. A., 
60 reproductions of his work, 35 cts. net. (Cassell 


& Co. 
SCIENCE. 

Mesopotamian Archeology, by Percy S. P. Handcock, 
illus., $3.50 net.—South American Archeology, by 
C. Athol Joyce, illus., $3.50 net.—A Beginner’s Star 
Book, by Kelvin McKready, illus., $2.50 net.—As- 
tronomy in a Nutshell, by Garrett P. Serviss, illus., 
$1.50 net.—A History of the Sciences, new vol.: The 
History of Geography, by Dr. John Scott Keltie, 75 
ets. net. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Outlines of General Chemistry, by Wilhelm Ostwald, 
illus. (Macmillan Co.) 

Theories of Solutions, by Svante August Arrhenius, 
illus., $3. net. (Yale University Press.) 

Beyond War, a ome in the natural history of man, 
by Vernon L. Kellogg, $1. net. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

The Theories of Evolution, translated from the French 
of Yves Delage and Marie Goldsmith by André Tri- 
don. (B. W. Huebsch.) 
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The Advance of Pho phy, its history and modern 
applications, by A. E. Garrett, B. Sc., illus., $3. net. 
—The Great Star Map, an account of the interna- 


tional — known as the Ast phic Chart, by 
H. H. Turner, D. Se., with frontispiece, $1.50 net.— 
Science of the Sea, an elementary book of prac- 


tical Oceanogra hy for travelers, sailors, and 
yachtsmen, edited by G. Herbert Fowler, il!us., $2.50 
net.—-Recent Progress in the Study of Variation, 
Heredity, and Evolution, by Robert Heath Lock, 
revised edition, with an additional chapter, illus., 
$1.50 net. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

A Dictionary of Applied Chemistry, by Sir Edward 
Thorpe, in 5 vols., Vol. I., revised and enlarged edi- 
tion, illus., $13.50 net.—The Chemistry of Bread- 
making, by James Grant, $1.40 net. (Longmans, 
Green & Co.) 

Conquests of Science Series, new vols.: The Railway 
Conquest of the World, by F. A. Talbot; Moving 
Pictures, how they are made and worked, by F. A. 
Talbot ; Guardians of the Coast, the lighthouses and 
other lights of the world, by F. A. Talbot; each 
illus., $1.50 net. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

The Road-Map of the Stars, by A. R. Parsons, $3. net. 
(Mitchell Kennerley. ) 

—— Science Primers, new vol.: Physiology, by 

’. D. Halliburton, 50 cts. net. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


NATURE AND OUT-DOOR LIFE. 

The Jonathan Papers, by Elizabeth Woodbridge, $1.25 
net.—The Important Timber Trees of the United 
States, by S. B. Elliott, illus —The Rolling Earth, 
outdoor thoughts and scenes from the writings of 
Walt Whitman, compiled by Waldo R. Browne, with 
introduction by John Burroughs, and photogravure 

rtrait, $1. net.—Content in a Garden, by Candace 
Vheeler, new pocket edition, 80 cts. net. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co.) 

The Spider Book, by John Henry Comstock, illus. in 
color, etc., $4. net.—Saturday in my Garden, by H. 
H. Farthing, illus., $2.50 net.—The Book of Grasses, 
by Mary Evans Francis, illus. in color, $4. net.— 
Birds of Eastern North America, by Charles K. 
Reed, illus. in color, $3. net.—Moths of the Limber- 
lost, by Gene Stratton-Porter, illus. in color from 
photographs by the author, $2. net.—Popular Gar- 
den Flowers, by Walter P. Wright, illus. in color, 
$2.50 net. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

Nature’s Harmonic Unity, a treatise on its relation to 
proportional form, by Samuel Colman, illus., $3.50 
net.—Outdoor Philosophy, the meditations of a nat- 
uralist, by Stanton vis Kirkham, $1.50 net.— 
Field Book of American Wild Flowers, by F. Schuy- 
ler Mathews, revised and enlarged edition printed 
on bible paper, illus. in color, ete., $1.75 net. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 

Anima! Life in Africa, by J. Stevenson Hamilton, with 
introduction by Theodore Roosevelt, illus., $5. net.— 
Return to Nature, by A. Just, trans. from the 7th 
German edition and considerably enla: by H. A. 
Nesbit, M. A., illus., $2.50 net.—British Trees and 
Shrubs, by Rev. C. A. Johns, F. L. S., edited by E. 
T. Cook, illus. in color, ete., $3. net.—British Fungi, 
with a chapter on lichens, by George Massee, with 40 
colored plates by Ivy , $3. net.—British Ferns 
and their Varieties, by C. T. Druery, illus. in color, 
etc., $3. net. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

Garden Design in Theory and Practice, by Madeline 
Agar, illus. in color, ete., $2. net.—Amateur Garden- 
craft, a book for the home-maker and garden-lover, 
by Eben E. Rexford, illus. in color, ete., $1.50 net. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co. ) 

The Life and Love of the Insect, b 
trans. by Alexander Teixeira de 
lan Co.) 


J. Henri Fabre, 
attos. (Macmil- 





Literary Pilgri of a Naturalist, by Winthrop 
Packard, illus., $2. net.—White Mountain Trails, by 
by veg Packard, illus., $3. net. (Small, Maynard 

The Complete Gardener, by H. H. Thomas, illus., $3.50 
net.—Wonders of Plant Life, by Leonard Bartin, 
illus. in color, etc., $1.25 net.—The Garden at Home, 
by H. H. Thomas, illus. in color, etc., $2. net.—Mar- 
vels of Fish Life, by F. W. Ward, illus., $2. net.— 
Perpetual Carnations, Lawrence J. Cook, illus., 
75 cts. net.—Ye Flower-Lover’s Booke, by G. Clarke 
Nuttall, illus. in colo.r—The Happy Garden, by 
Mary Ansell, illus., $2. net—The Adventures of 
Jack Rabbit, by Richard Kearton, illus. in color, 
ete., $1.50.—Bird Folk at Home, by May Byron, 50 
ets. net. (Cassell & Co.) 

Illustrated Key to the Wild and Commonly Cultivated 
Trees of the Northwestern United States and Adja- 
cent Canada, by J. Franklin Collins, illus., $2.50 
net. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

Jungle Folk, Indian natural history sketches, by 
Douglas Dewar, $2.50 net.—Of Garden Sights and 
Sounds, an anthology, compiled by Lucy Leffingwell 
Cable, with preface by George W. Cable, $1.25 net. 
(John Lane &.) 

A Yosemite Flora, by Harvey Monroe Hall and Car- 
lotta Case Hall, illus. in color, ete., $2. net. (Paul 
Elder & Co.) 

Butterfly and Moth Book, by Ellen Robertson Miller, 
illus., $1.50 net. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

Let’s Make a Flower Garden, by Hanna Rione.—The 
House and Garden-Making Books, first vols.: Mak- 
ing a Lawn; Making a Rose Garden; Making a Ten- 
nis Court; Making a Garden to Bloom this Year; 
Making the Ground Attractive with Shrubbery; 
Making a Rock Garden; Making the Poultry House ; 
Making Paths and Driveways. (McBride, Nast & 
Co.) 

Success in Gardening, by Jesse P. Frothingham, illus., 
$1.20 net.—Everblooming Roses, by Georgia Wood 
Drennan, illus., $1.20 net. (Duffield & Co.) 

One Thousand American Fungi, by Charles McIlvaine 
and R. K Macadam, new edition, 1912, revised and 
brought up-to-date by Dr. Frederic Millspaugh, illus. 
in color, $5. net. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY. 


Life’s Basis and Life’s Ideal, by Rudolph Eucken, 
trans., with an introductory note, by A. G. Widgery, 
$2.50 net.—Free Will and Human Respensibility, by 
Herman Harrell Horne, $1.25 net.—Individuality 
and Destiny, by Bernard Bosanquet.—The Problem 
of Formal Logic, by F. C. S. Schiller. (Macmillan 


Co.) 

Kant and Spencer, by Borden Parker Bowne.—The 
Classical hologists, edited by Benjamin Rand. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

English Philosophers and Schools of Philosophy, by 
Prof. James Seth, M. A., $2. net.—Mysticism, by 
Evelyn Underhill, new edition, revised and corrected, 
$5. net. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

The Mastery of Life, by G. T. Wrench, M. D., $4. net. 
(Mitchell Kennerley. ) 

The Realm of Ends, or Pluralism and Theism, by 
James Ward, $3.25 net. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

The Founders of Modern Psychology, by G. Stanley 
Hall, $2.50 net. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

The Philosophy of Bergson, by A. D. Lindsay, $1.50 
net. (George H. Doran Co.) 

Human Efficiency, by Horatio W. Dresser, $1.50 net. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. ) : 
Life’s Response to Consciousness, by Miriam I. Wylie, 

$l. net. (Desmond Fitz Gerald.) 
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RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 


The Truth of Religion, trans. from the German of Ru- 
dolf Eucken by W. Tudor Jones, $3.50 net.—The Old 
Testament in the Light of the Ancient East, by Al- 
fred Jeremias, 2 vols., illus., $7. net.—The Historic 
Jesus, by Charles Stanley Lester, $2.50 net.—Astrol- 
ogy among the Greeks and Romans, by Franz Cu- 
mont, $1.50 net.—The Revolutionary Function of 
the Modern Church, by John Haynes Holmes, $1.50 
net.—What is Judaism? by Abram S. Isaacs, $1.25 
net.—Religion and Life, by Rudolf Eucken, 75 cts. 
net.—Other Sheep I Have, by Theodore Christian, 
$2. net.—Crown Theological Library, new vols.: 
The Religious Experiences of St. Paul, by Percy 
Gardner, $1.50 net ; t and the Bible, by Daniel 
Volter, $1.50 net. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Christianizing the Social Order, by Walter Rauschen- 
busch, $1.50 net.—A History of the Literature of 
Ancient Israel, from the Earliest Times to 135 B. C., 
by Henry Fowler.—Socialism and the Ethics of Je- 
sus, by Henry C. Vedder, $1.50 net. (Macmillan 
Co.) , 

The Sources of sm Insight, by Josiah Royce, 
$1.25 net.—The Re — of Modern Syria and Pal- 
estine, by Frederick Jones Bliss.—Biblical and Theo- 
logical Studies and Discussions by various Profes- 
sors in Princeton Theological Seminary.—The Chris- 
tian Hope, a study in the doctrine of immortality, 
by William Adams Brown, 75 cts. net.—The Mak- 
ers and Teachers of Judaism, by Charles Foster 
Kent, $1. net. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


The Adventure of Life, by Wilfred T. Grenfell, $1.25 
net.—Egyptian Conceptions of Immortality, by G. 
A. Reisner, illus., $1. net.—The Religion Worth Hav- 
ing, by Thomas N. Carver, $1. net. (Houghton Mif- 
flin Co.) 

Other Sheep, missionary examples of the new birth, by 
Harold Begbie, $1.25 net.— Oracles in the New 
Testament, an attempt to discover the use made of 
the Old Testament by writers of the New, by Canon 
E. C. Selwyn, $3. net.—A History of Preaching, by 
E. C. Damgan, Vol. II., From the Reformation 
through the Nineteenth Century, $2.50 net.—The 
Spirit and the Bride, by J. G. Sim , $1.50 net.— 

é Mysteries of Grace, by John Thomas, $1.50 net. 
—The Enterprise of Life, by J. R. P. Slater, $1.50 
net.—If We Could Begin in, Bible studies in 
living subjects, by Ambrose Shepherd, $1.50 net.— 
The Church and the New Age, by Henry Carter, 
$1.25 net.—Reasons and Reasons, a volume of ser- 
mons, by James Moffat, $1.50 net.—The Work of the 
Ministry, by W. H. G. Thomas, $1.50 net.—Via 
Sacra, sermons on related themes, by T. H. Darlow, 
$1.25 net.—The Winds of God, by John A. Hutton, 
75 cts. net.—The First Christian Century, notes on 
Dr. Moffat’s Introduction to the Literature of the 
New Testament, by Sir William M. Ramsay, 75 cts. 
net.—Religion in Recent Art, by Principal P. T. 
Forsyth, new edition, $3. net.—The Psychol of 
the Christian Soul, by George Steven, new edition, 
$1.50 net. (George H. Doran Co.) 

The Religion of Science, the faith of coming man, by 
James W. Lee, $1.50 net.—The Law of the Tithe, as 
set forth in the Old Testament, by Arthur V. Babbs, 
$1.50 net.—The Sunday School of Today, by W. Wal- 
ter Smith, with suggestions for architecture by C. 
W. Stoughton, illus., $1.25 net.—Christian and. Mo- 
hammedan, a plea for bridging the chasm, by George 
F. Herrick, $1.25 net.—Character-Building in China, 
the life story of Julia Brown Mateer, by Robert Mc- 
Cheyne Mateer, illus., $1. net.—A Glimpse of the 
Heart of China, by Edward C. Perkins, illus., 60 
cts. net.—The Stolen Bridegroom, and other East 
Indian Idylls, by Anstice Abbott, illus., 75 cts. net. 





—The Church and Her Children, a practical solu- 
tion of the problem of child attendance, by Henry 
W. Hulbert, $1. net.—Spiritual Culture and Social 
Service, by Charles S. MacFarland, $1. net.—The 
Call of the Christ, by Herbert L. Willett, $1. net. 
—The Land of Your Sojournings, by Wilfred 8. 
Hackett, $1. net.—The Mission of Our Nation, by 
James F. Love, $1. net.—Early Stories and Songs 
for New Students of English, a primer for immi- 
grants, by Mary Clark Barnes, 60 cts. net.—The 
Acts, Epistles, and Revelations, a parallel presenta- 
tion of the three Protestant and the Roman Catho- 
lic versions, by Frank J. Firth, $1.50 net.—How 
the Cross Saves, by Robert F. Horton, 50 cts. net.— 
The Cross, a — of a misgiving, by G. A. J. Ross, 
25 cts. net.—Sunrise, Behold He Cometh, by G. 
Campbell Morgan, 50 cts. net.—The Personal Touch, 
inspiration for Christian workers, by J. Wilbur 
Chapman, 50 cts. net.—The Quiet Time, by 8. D. 
Gordon, 25 cts. net. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 

The Passion of Christ, by James S. Stone, $1.50 net. 
—The Parting of the Roads, studies in the develop- 
ment of Judaism and Early Christianity, by Mem- 
bers of Jesus College, Cambridge, with introduction 
by W. R. Inge, $3. net.—From Religion to Philoso- 
phy, by F. Macdonald Cornford, $3. net.—An Intro- 
duction to the Synoptic Problem, by Rev. Erie Rede 
Buckley, $1.40 net.—The Gospels, by Leighton Pul- 
lan, $1.40 net.—Civilization at the Cross Roads, the 
Noble lectures at Harvard, 1911, by John Neville 
Figgis—Jesus Salvator Mundi, some Lenten 
thoughts on salvation, by J. H. Beibitz, 90 cts. net. 
—tThe Friendship of Christ, sermons, by Monsignor 
R. H. Benson.—The Church and the Age, by W. R. 
Inge, 60 cts. net.—The Saints’ ~~ by S. A. Al- 
exander, 65 cts net.—Steadfastly Purposed, notes of 
a retreat for churchwomen, by John Wakeford, 90 
cts. net.—The Sacrament of Repentance, by J. H. 
F. Peile, 90 cts. net.—The Old Testament, by H. C. 
O. Lanchester, 90 cts. net. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 

Cuneiform Parallels to the Old Testament, by Robert 
William Rogers, illus—Dynamic Christianity, by 
Levi Gilbert, $1.50 mnet.—The Theology of a 
Preacher, by Harold Lynn Hough, $1. net.—The Un- 
der World and the Upper, by Charles A. Starr, with 
introduction by William Jennings Bryan, $1. net. 
(Eaton & Mains.) 

Introduction to the History of Religions, by Crawford 
Howell Toy. (Ginn & Co.) 

The Creed of Half Japan, sketches of historical Buddh- 
ry by Arthur Lloyd, $2.50 net. (E. P. Dutton & 

). 


The Meaning of God in Human Experience, by W. E. 
Hocking. (Yale University Press.) 

The Historicity of Jesus, by Shirley J. Case.—The So- 
ciological Study uf the Bible, by Louis Wallis. (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. ) 

The Renascence of Faith, by Rev. Richard Roberts, 
$1.50 net.—Life’s Unexpected Issues, by Rev. W. C. 
Watkinson, $1.25 net.—The Man of No Sorrows, 
Coulson Kernahan, 50 cts. net. (Cassell & Co.) 

The Man with a Conscience, by Charles Roads, $1.25 
net.—What I Tell My Junior Congregation, by Rob- 
inson P. O. Bennett, $1. net. (Presbyterian Board 
of Publication. ) 

Israel’s Prophets, by George L. Petrie, $1.25 net. 
(Neale Publishing Co.) 

The Development of Worship in the Rites and Ceremo- 
nies of the Church, four sermons, by A. G. Morti- 
mer, 50 cts. net.—I Ask of God, a wall card, by 
Harriet Hobson, 10 cts. net. (George W. Jacobs & 
Co.) 

Hidden Riches, by Rev. James Reed, $1. net. (J. B. 
Lippincott Co. ) 
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A Book of Prayers, for public or personal use, by 
Samuel McComb, $1. net. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


God and Democracy, by Frank Crane, 50 cts. net. 
(Forbes & Co.) 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 

Railway Economics, a collective catalogue of books 
in fourteen American libraries, prepared by the Bu- 
reau of Railway Economics, Washington, D. C. 
(University of Chicago Press. ) 

The American Year Book for 1911, a record of events 
and progress, edited by Albert Bushnell Hart, $3.50 
net. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Concordanza delle Rime di Francesco Petrarcha, com- 
piled by Kenneth McKenzie, limited edition, $10 
net. (Yale University Press.) 

Who’s Who in Science, a biographical dictionary. 
(Maemillan Co.) 

A Manual of Heraldry, a popular introduction to the 
origin, significance, and uses of Armorial Bearings, 
a Pedrick, illus., $1.75 net. (J. B. Lippincott 


-) 
Stenographers’ Ready Reference, by Eleanora Banks, 
$1.50 net. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
Manual of Navigation Laws, by Edwin M. Bacon, 50 
ets. net. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 


HEALTH AND HYGIENE. 

The Healthy Baby and How to Keep Him So, by Roger 
H. Dennet.—Food for the Invalid and the Conva- 
lescent, by Winifred Stuart Gibbs.—Stuttering and 
Lisping, by E. W. Scripture. (Macmillan Co.) 

Surgery and Society, a tribute to Listerism, by C. W. 
Saleeby, $2.50 net. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 

The wo geen a! of Faith and Fear, or The Mind in 
Health and Disease, by William S. Sadler, illus, 
$1.50 net. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 

ee and Psychotherapy, by George W. Jacoby, 
illus., $1.50 net. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

Prevention and Cure, by Eustace Miles, $2. net.—Talks 
about Ourselves, simple teachings in physiology and 
hygiene for children, by Viscountess Falmouth, illus., 
60 cts. net. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

Home Hygiene and Prevention of Disease, by Norman 
E. Ditman, $1.50 net. (Duffield & Co.) 

Advice to a Wife on the Management of Her Own 
Health, by P. H. Chavasse, 60 cts. net.—The Little 
Book of Beauty, by Mrs. Noble, 50 cts. net.—Advice 
to a Mother, by Pye Henry Chavasse, 50 cts. net.— 
Cassell’s Health Handbooks, first vols.: Health Cul- 
ture for Busy Men; Health Habits and How to 
Train Them; Healthy Brain and Heaithy Body; 
each illus., 50 cts. net. (Cassell & Co.) 

The Edward Bok Books of Self-Knowledge for You 
People and Parents, first vols.: How Shall I Tel 
My Child, by Mrs. Woodallen Cha ; When a 
Boy Becomes a Man, by H. Steneker; Instead of 
“Wild Oats,’ by Winifred Scott Hall; each 25 cts. 
net. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 

False Modesty, by Edith B. Lowry, $1. net.—Himself, 
talks with men concerning themselves, by Richard 
J. Lambert and E. B. Lowry, $1. net. (Forbes & 


Co.) 

The Care of the Skin and Hair, by William A. Pusey, 
$1. net. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Medical and Surgical Science, by S. Hillier, 50 cts. 
net. (F. A. Stokes Co.) 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 
Novels of Fedor Mikhailovich Dostoevski, trans. by 
Constance Garnett, comprising: The Brothers Kara- 
mazov; Crime and Punishment; The Possessed ; The 
Idiot; The House of the Dead; each $1.50 net.—The 
Modern Reader’s Chaucer, comprising the complete 





poetical works of Geoffrey Chaucer, now first put 
in modern English by John S. P. Tatlock and Percy 
MacKaye, illus. in color by Warwick Goble.—The 
Tudor Shakespeare, under the general editorship of 
Prof. William Allan Neilson and Prof. Ashley H. 
Thorndike, in 40 vols., illus., per volume 25 cts. net. 
—tThe Loeb Classical Library, edited by T. E. Page 
and Dr. W. H. D. Rouse, assisted by an advisory 
board. (Macmillan Co.) 

The Poetics of Aristotle, translated from the Greek 
into English and from Arabic into Latin, by D. 8S. 
——— $4. net—The Complete Works of 
Emily Bronte, edited by Clement Shorter, 2 vols., 
each $2. net. (George H. Doran Co.) 

Moliére’s Plays, translated by Curtis Hidden Page, in 
4 vols., comprising: The Learned Ladies ; The Hypo- 
crite; The desman Turned Gentleman; The Af- 
fected Misses, and The Doctor by Compulsion; each 
$1. net. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

The Complete Nonsense Book, by Edward Lear, edited, 
with new material, both text and drawings, by Lady 
Strachey, $5.50 net. (Duffield & Co.) 

Novels of Wilkie Collins, first titles: The Woman in 
White, 2 vols.; The Moonstone, 2 vols.; The Dark 
Secret; After Dark; per volume $1. net. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) 

The Works of Thomas Deloney, edited by F. O. Mann. 
(Oxford University Press. ) 

The Pilgrim’s Pr , by John Bunyon, with life of 
the by Rev. John Brown, illus. in color, $3. 
net. (Cassell & Co.) 

The Story of Burnt 1% translated by Sir George 
Webbe Dasent, D. C. L., abridged edition in one vol- 
ume, with frontispiece, $1.50 net. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) 


Cambri Classics, new vol.: Two Years before the 
Mast, Richard H. Dana, Jr., illus. by E. Boyd 
Smith, $1. net. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 


EDUCATION. 


The Social Aspects of Education, a book of sources 
and original discussions, with annotated bibliogra- 
ies, by Prof. Irving King.—Outline of a Course in 
he Philosophy of Education, by John Angus Mac- 
Vannel.—The Century and the School, and other 
educational essays, Frank Louis Soldan.—Out- 
lines of the History of Education, by William B. 
Aspinwall.—Great Educators of Three Centuries, by 
Frank Pierrepont Graves.—Thoughts on Education, 
chosen from the writings of Matthew Arnold, ed- 
ited by Leonard Huxley.—Outlines of School Ad- 
ministration, by A. C. Perry, Jr.—All the Children 
of All the People, by William Hawley Smith.— 
Better Schools, by the late B. C. Gregory.—-The 
Teachers’ Professional Library, edited by President 
Nicholas Murray Butler, new vols.: The Teaching 
of Physics, by C. Riborg Mann; The American Sec- 
ondary School and Some of Its Problems, by Julius 
Sachs.—The Meaning of Education, by Nicholas 
Murray Butler, new edition, revised, enlarged and 
rewritten.—The Arts in the School, by Charles A. 
McMurry.—Principles and Methods of Teaching 
Reading, by Joseph S. Taylor—The Teaching of 
Mathematics, by Arthur Schultze.—Teachers’ Man- 
ual of Biology, designed to accompany Bigelow’s Ap- 
plied Biology. (Macmillan Co.) 
The Montessori Method, by Maria Montessori, illus., 
$1.75 net. (F. A. Stokes Co.) 


The Normal Children and Primary Education, by Ar- 
nold L. Gesell and Beatrice Chandler Gesell.—Ex- 
amples of Industrial Education, by Frank Mitchell 
Leavitt.—Fine and pen Ae pay ood 
Schools, by Walter —— ° 
try, by Esther Willard Bates. (Gin 


n & Co.) 
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Everyday Problems in Teaching, by M. V. O’Shea, 
illus., $1.25 net. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 

High School Education, by Charles Hughes Johnston, 
$1.50 net. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

The Genetic Philosophy of Education, by G. E. Part- 
ridge, with introduction by G. Stanley Hall, $1.50 
net. (Sturgis & Walton Co.) 

New Demands in Education, by James P. Munroe, 
$1.25 net. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

Riverside Educational Monographs, new vols.: The 
Status of the Teacher, by Arthur C. Perry, Jr., 35 
ets. net; The Improvement of Rural Schools, by Ell- 
wood S. Cubberley, 35 cts. net; The Teaching of Pri- 
mary Arithmetic, by Henry Suzallo, 60 cts. net. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

Current Educational Activities, a report upon current 
educational movements throughout the world, by 
John Palmer Garber, $1.25 net. (J. B. Lippincott 


Co.) 

Agricultural Education in the Public Schools, by Ben- 
jamin M. Davis. (University of Chicago Press.) 
The School in the Home, talks on intensive child 

training, $1. net. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 
English Composition in Theory and Practice, by 
Henry 8S. Canby, Frederick E. Pierce, Henry N. 
MacCracken, Alfred A. May and Thomas G. Wright, 
new and revised edition—Expository Writing, by 
Maurice G. Fulton, $1.40 net.—A Course in Public 
Speaking, by I. L. Winter.—Representative English 
Comedies, edited by Charles Mills Gayley, Vol. II., 
The Later Contemporaries of Shakespeare. ~-College 
Zoblogy, by R. W. Hegner.—Principles of )tuman 
Nutrition, by W. H. Jordan.—Methods of Jrganic 
Analysis, by H. C. Sherman, revised, enlarged and 
illustrated edition.—Meteorology, by W. I. Milham. 
—Earth Features and Their Meaning, by William 
Herbert Hobbs.—Analytical Mechanics, by Alexan- 
der Ziwet and Peter Field.—Laboratory Manual 
of Physics and Applied Electricity, by E. L. Nich- 
ols, Vol. I., revised by Ernest Blaker.—Storage Bat- 
teries, by Harry W. Morse.—Alternating Currents 
and Alternating Current Machinery, by Dugald C. 
Jackson an Se Price Jackson, new edition.— 
Laws of Wages, by Henry Ludwell Moore, $1.60 net. 
—Elementary Principles of Economics, by Irving 
Fisher, new edition—Elements of Statistical 
Method, by Willford I. a of Social- 
ism, by Ira B. Cross.—Anthropology, by Dr. Hein- 
rich Schurtz, translated and adapted to the needs of 
American students by Franz .—The Govern- 
ments of Europe, by Frederic Austin Ogg.—lInitia- 
tive, Referendum, and 11 Documents, by Charles 
rd and Birl E. Schultz, $2. net.—Readings 

on Parties and Elections in the United States, by 
Chester Lloyd Jones, $1.60 net.—The New Realism, 
by E. B. Holt, W. T. Marvin, W. P. Montague, W. 
B. Pitkin and E. G. Spaulding.—Outline of a His- 
tory of Psychology, by Max Dessoir, trans. by Don- 
ald Fisher.—A German Grammar for inners, by 
E. W. Bagster-Collins.—Introduction to Biology, by 
Maurice A. Bigelow.—English Literature, by C. M. 
Gayley and G. A. Smithson.—Laboratory Manual of 
Physics, by F. T. Jones and R. R. Tatnall.—Labo- 
ratory Manual of Chemistry, by W. C. Mor and 
J. H. Lyman.—Plant Biology, by James Edward 
Peabody and Arthur Ellsworth Hunt.—United 
States History for Schools, by Edmond S. Meany.— 
Everyday English, by Franklin T. Baker, 2 vols.— 
English and American Classics, new vols.: Milton’s 
Comus, Lycidas, and Other Poems, and Matthew Ar- 
nold’s Address on Milton, edited by Samuel E. Al- 
len; More’s Utopia, edited by William D. Armes.— 
The Siepmann Modern Language Texts, new vols.: 





Ebner’s Her Walther vonder Vogelweide; Fontane’s 
Vor dem Sturm; Goebel’s Hermann der Cherusker ; 
Daudet’s Jack, Part II.; Montesquieu’s Lettres Per- 
sanes ; Patrice’s Au Pole en Ballon; Verne’s Le Tour 
du Monde.—Everychild’s Book Series, a new series 
of supplementary readers, first vols.: A Fairy Book, 
by K. F. Oswell; Stories Grandmother Told, by K. 
F. Oswell; Old-Time Tales, by K. F. Oswell; Non- 
sense Dialogues, by E. E. K. Warner; In Those 
Days, by Mrs. Ella B. Hallock; When We Were 
Wee, by Martha Young; Boy and Girl Heroes, b 

Florence V. Farmer; Great Opera Stories, by Milli- 
cent S. Bender; Nature Stories, by Mary Gardner. 
—The American School Readers, by Kate F. Oswell 
and C. B. Gilbert, new vols.: The American School 
Fifth Reader ; The American School Literary Reader. 
—tThe Continents and Their People, by James Frank- 
lin Chamberlain and Arthur Chamberlain, 
new vol.: Europe. (Macmillan Co.) 

Guide to the Study and Reading of American His- 
tory, by Edward Channing, Albert Bushnell Hart, 
and Frederick Jackson Turner.—Plane Geometry, 
by William Betz and Harrison E. Webb.—College 
Engineering Notebook, by Robert E. Moritz, $1. net. 
—Theory of Functions of Real Variables, by James 
Pierpont.—New Analytic Geometry, by Percy F. 
Smith and Arthur Sullivan Gale.—Elementary Ap- 
plied Chemistry, by Lewis B. Allyn.—Sheep-Feeding 
and Farm Management, by D. Howard Doane.—The 


Essentials of Physics, by George Anthony Hill.— 
Elementary Entomology, by E. t derson 
and C. F. Jackson.—. ime and Evening Exer- 


cises in Astronomy, by Sarah Frances Whiting.— 
Illustrations of Design, by Lockwood de Forest.— 
Bookkeeping, Introductory, Intermediate, and Com- 
lete Courses, by George W. Miner.—The Student’s 
amet, by Charles H. Levermore.—Standard Eng- 
lish Classics, new vols.: Pulgrave’s Golden Treas- 
ury; Shakespeare’s Much Ado About ey, | ed- 
ited by Henry N. Hudson and revised by E. Charl- 
ton Black.—Internationa]l Modern Series, 
new vols.: Corneille’s Le Cid, edi by. Colbert 
Searles; De Maistre’s La Jeune Sibérienne, edited 
by Charles Wesley Robson; German Poems, 1800- 
1850, edited by John Scholte Nollen—The Adven- 
tures of Grillo, or The Cricket Who Would be . 
translated from the Italian of Ernest Candize by M. 
Louise Baum, illus., 45 cts—A Dramatic Version 
of Greek Myths and Hero Tales, by Fanny Com- 
stock.—New Primer, by Ellen M. .—The Beacon 
Primer, by James H. Fassett.—Heimatlos, trans- 
lated from the German of Johanna Spyri by Emma 
Stelter Hopkins.—Expression Primer, by Lilian E. 
Talbert.— Friendship of — a an r by 
peace movement for young ple, by Luc i- 
ver, with foreword by David Starr Jordan.—Old- 
Time Hawaiians and Their Work, by Mary Steb- 
bins Lawrence, illus—Work and Play with Num- 
bers, by George Wentworth and David Eugene 
Smith, illus.—Industrial and Commercial Geogra- 
hy, by Albert Galloway Keller and Avard Longley 
ishop.—The World Literature Readers, Vol. L, 
America and England; Vol. II., Egypt, Greece, 
Rome; Vol. III., Mexico and Peru, America, Can- 
ada; Vol. IV, England, Scotland, Ireland; each 
illus.—-The Pierce Spellers, by Walter Merton Pierce, 
Books I. and IIl.—Mediweval Builders of the Modern 
World, by Marion Florence Lansing, new vols.: Sea 
Kings and Explorers; Kings and Common Folk; 
Cavalier and Courtier; Craftsman and Artist.— 
Classics for Children, new vol.: The Man without a 
Country, by Edward Everett Hale. (Ginn & Co.) 
First Year Algebra, by Webster Wells and Walter W. 
Hart.—The Manly-Bailey Language Books, a two- 
book course, edited by John M. Manly and Eliza R. 
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Bailey.—Richards’ Advanced Speller, by Edwin 8S. 
Richards.—Beginnings in English, for second and 
third grades, by: Frances Lilian Taylor.—American 
History, by Henry E. Bourne and J. E. Benton, 
illus.—A History of England, by Allen C. Thomas, 
illus.—Industrial Primary Reader, by Mary B. 
Grubb and Frances Lilian Taylor, illus.—The Gar- 
den Primer, by Frances Lilian Taylor, illus.—Health 
in the Home, by Bertha M. Brown, illvs.—Heath’s 
Lectura Natural, compiled and adapted by Isabel 
Keith McDermott; libro primero, 30 cts.; libro se- 
ndo, 36 cts.; libro tercero, 45 cts.—Las Artes 
anuales para las Escuelas, based on Hammock’s 
Parallel Course Drawing Books, 4 books, per dozen, 
$1.80.—Geografia Pintoresca, a series of litho- 
graphed a per set $5.—A Greek Grammar: Ac- 
cidence, by Gustave Simonson, $1.50.—Spanhoofd’s 
Elementarbuch der Deutschen Sprache.—Marivou’s 
Le Jeu de l’'Amour et du Hazard, edited by Fortier. 
—Moli@re’s Le Médecin Malgré Lui, edited by Haw- 
kins.—Goethe’s Faust, Part I., edited by Thomas.— 
The Arden Shakespeare, new vols.: Othello, edited 
by C. W. Kent; Romeo and Juliet, edited by R. A. 
Law.—Writing Latin, by John Edmund Barse, Book 
IL., revised edition. (D. C. Heath & Co.) 
The Classical Psychologists, edited by Benjamin Rand. 
—A Textbook of Design, by Charles F. Kelley and 
William L. Mowll, illus.—First Year in Numbers, 
by Franklin 8. Hoyt and Harriet E. Peet, illus—A 
History of the United States for Grammar Schools, 
by Reuben G. Thwaites and C. N. Kendall, illus., 
$1. net.—The Woods Hutchinson Health Series; 
Book II., A Handbook of Health, illus., 65 cts. net. 
—English for Secondary Schools, by W. F. Web- 
ster, 90 cts. net.—The Riverside Fourth Reader, 
illus. by Lucy Fitch Perkins.—Selections from the 
Riverside Literature Series for Fifth Grade Read- 
ing, illus., 40 cts. net.—English for Foreigners, 
Book I1., by Sara R. O’Brien, illus.—Children’s 
Classics in Dramatic Form, Book V., by Augusta 
Stevenson, illus.—The Riverside Literature Series, 
new vols.: Of Education, Areopagitica, The Com- 
monwealth, by John Milton, 45 cts. net.; Romeo 
and Juliet, 15 cts. net; Le Morte d’Arthur, edited 
by Samuel B. Hemingway, 30 cts. net; The Life of 
Christopher Columbus for Boys and Girls, by 
Charles W. Moores. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 
A System of Psychology, by Knight Dunlap, $1.25 net. 
—A History of the Ancient World, by George S. 
Goodspeed, revised by W. S. Ferguson and T. P. R. 
Chadwick.—European Beginnings of American His- 
tory, by Wilbur F. Gordy.—British Poems, from 
Chaucer to Kipling, edited by Perey A. Hutchinson. 
—Freshman Composition, by James W. Linn.—The 
World’s Waste P , & geographical reader, by J. 
C. Gilson.—Short Stories for Oral French, by Anna 
Woods Ballard.—Beginner’s German, by Max Wal- 
ter and Carl A. Krause.—Scribner English Classics, 
new vols.: Select Poems of Byron, edited by W. D. 
Howe; Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome, edited by 
Arthur Beatty; each 25 cts. net. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. ) 
Century Readings in United States History, edited by 
Charles L. Barstow, new vols.: Explorers; The Colo- 
nists and the Revolution; A New Nation; The 
Westward Movement; The Civil War; The ess 
of a United People; each illus., 50 cts. net. (Cen- 
tury Co.) 
Inorganic Chemistry, by F. Stanley Kipping and W. 
H. Perkins, 2 vols., illus., $2. net.—Lippincott’s Sec- 
ond Reader, by Homer P. Lewis and Elizabeth 
Lewis, illus. in color, 40 cts. net.—Number Exer- 
cises, by J. C. Gray, 25 cts. net. (J. B. Lippincott 
Co 


-) 
Stories of Hellas, by Corinne Spicklemire, illus., $1. 
net. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 





BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


On the Trail of the Sioux, by D. Lange, illus., $1. net. 
—Dave Porter on Cave Island, by Edward Strate- 
meyer, illus., $1.25.—Classroom and Campus, by 
Warren L. Eldred, illus., $1.50.—The Children in 
the Little Old Red House, by Amanda M. Douglas, 
illus., $1. net.—Prue’s Little Friends, b my 
Brooks, illus., $1. net. (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Co.) 

The Ben Greet Shakespeare for Young Readers and 
Amateur Players, edited and with stage directions 
by Ben Greet, first vols.: A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, The Tempest, The Merchant of Venice, 
and As You Like It; each illus. in color, etc., by 
Frances Rogers, per volume 60 cts. net.—The Real 
Fairy Folk, by Louise Jamison, illus. in color, $1. 
net.—Fairy Tales a Child Can Read and Act, by Lil- 
lian E. Nixon, illus., 75 cts. net—Forester’s Man- 
ual, by Ernest Thompson Seton, illus. by the author, 
$1. net.—Peter and Polly, by Elizabeth Hays Wilk- 
inson, illus. in color, 50 cts. net. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) 

Noted Speeches of George Washington, John Adams, 
and Patrick Henry, edited by Lillian Marie Briggs, 
75 cts. net.—When Mother Lets Us Cut Pictures, by 
Ida E. Boyd, 75 cts. net—When Mother Lets Us 
Travel Series, first vols.: When Mother Lets Us 
Travel in Holland, by Angela M. Keyes; When 
Mother Lets Us Travel in France, by Mrs. Con- 
stance Johnson; When Mother Lets Us Travel in 
Italy, by Mrs. Charlotte M. Martin; each 75 cts. 
net.—Our American Holiday Series, new vols.: Flag 
Day, and Independence Day; each edited by Robert 
Haven Schauffler, $1. net. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 

Elizabethan Adventures upon the Spanish Main, 
adapted from the Voyages of Hakluyt by A. M. Hy- 
amson, illus., $1.50 net.—Heroes and Heroines of 
English History, by Alice S. Hoffman, iltus. in color, 
ete., by Gordon Browne, $2.50 net.—Every Boy’s 
Book of the Zoo, by W. 8. Berridge and W. Percival 
Westell, illus. in color, etc., $2. net.—The Boy Fan- 
cier, a manual and cylopedia of domestic pets, by 
Frank T. Barton, illus., $2. net.—Pepper’s Boy’s 
Playbook of Science, by John Mastin, D. Se., re- 
written, enlarged and revised to date, illus., $2. net. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

The Airship Boys as Detectives, by H. L. Sayler, $1. 
—When Scout Meets Scout, or The Aeroplane Spy, 
by Ashton Lamar, 60 cts.—Phoebe Daring, by L. 
Frank Baum, $1.—The Flying Girl and Her Chum, 
by Edith Van Dyne, 60 cts.—Sky Island, by L. 
Frank Baum, illus., $1.25.—Baum’s Own Book for 
Children, illus., $1.25.—The Flight Brothers, by 
Mrs. L. R. 8S. Henderson, illus., $1.—Azalea, by 
Elia W. Peattie, illus., $1.—Bunty Prescott at 
Englishman’s Camp, by Major M. J. Phillips, il- 
lus., $1—Aunt Jane’s Nieces on Vacation, by 
Edith Van Dyne, 60 cts.—The Boy Scouts of the 
Air Series, by Gordon Stuart, 4 titles, each 60 cts. 
net.—The Boys’ Big Game Series, by Elliott 
Whitney, 4 titles, each 60 cts.—The Captain 
Becky ‘Series, by Margaret Love Sanderson, 2 titles, 
each 60 cts.—Annabel, Suzanne Metcalf, new edi- 
tion, illus., 60 cts. (Reilly & Britton Co.) 

The Boys’ Parkman, selections from the historical 
works of Francis Parkman, compiled, with a life of 
Parkman, an appendix, and notes, by Louise S. Has- 
brouck, illus, 66 ets. net.—Effie’s Christmas Dream, 


a three-act, forty-minute play, adapted from Louisa 
M. Aleott’s story, A Christmas , by Laure 
Claire Foucher, with frontispiece, 50 cts. net. (Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co.) a 

Bucking the Line, William Heyliger, illus., $1. 
net.—-The Border “Watch, by Joseph A. Altsheler, 
illus. in color, $1.50. (D. Appleton & Co.) 
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Ralph Somerby at Panama, by Forbes Lindsay, illus., 
$1.50.—The Pioneer Boys on the Ohio, by Harrison 
Adams, illus., $1.25.—Our Little Polish Cousin, by 
Florence E. Menéel, illus., 60 cts. net. (L. C. Page 
& Co.) 

Norse Tales Retold, by Ritza Freeman, illus., 75 cts. 
net.—More Guessing Contests, by Dame Curtsey, 50 
ets. net. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 

Patriotic Plays and Pageants for Young People, by 
br ?Arcy Mackay, $1.35 net. (Henry Holt 

Co.) 

The Story of Christopher Columbus, by Charles W. 
Moores, illus., $1. net. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

Eric’s Book of Beasts, by David Starr Jordan, illus. 
by Shimada Sekko, $1.10 net. (Paul Elder & Co.) 

Elliott Gray, Jr., a chronicle of school life at Arling- 
ton, by Colton Maynard, $1. net. (Fleming H. Re- 
vell Co.) 

The Boy’s Book of Steamships, by J. R. Howden, illus., 
$1.75 net. (F. A. Stokes Co.) 

Talks with Children about Themselves, by Amy Bar- 
nard, with colored frontispiece, $1.25 net.—Indoor 
Amusements, by J. A. Manson, new edition, illus., 
$1.25 net. (Cassell & Co.) 

The Cock, the Mouse, and the Little Red Hen, an old 
story retold by Felicite Lefevere, illus. in color, $1. 
(George W. Jacobs & Co.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

North Sea Fishers and Fighters, by Walter Wood, 
illus., $5. net.—The Noble Science of Fox-Hunting, 
by F. D. Radcliffe, enlarged by W. C. A. Blew and 
edited by Cuthbert Bradley, 2 vols., with 10 hand- 
colored steel engravings and 35 wood cuts, $7.50 net. 
—The Evidence for the Supernatural, by Ivor D. 
Tuckett, $3. net.—The Irish Harpers, with a mem- 
oir of Edward Bunting, by Charlotte Milligan Fox, 
$2.50 net.—Rowlandson’s Oxford, by A. Hamilton 
Gibbs, with colored reproductions of Rowlandson’s 
plates, $6. net.—Practical Library Administration, 
by W. 8. S. Rae, 75 cts. net. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

The Trooper Police of Australia, by A. L. Haydon, 
illus., $2.75 net.—How to Save Money, by Nathan- 
iel C. Fowler, Jr., $1. net.—Working One’s Way 
through College and University, by Calvin Dill Wil- 
son, $1. net.—Ads and Sales, by Herbert N. Casson, 
$2. net.—Ravenel’s Road Primer, by Samuel W. 
‘Ravenel, illus., $1. net.—Baby Wise, compiled by 
George R. Sparks, decorated, 75 cts. net.—The Dick- 
ens Year Book, compiled by Lois Prentiss, 75 cts. 
net. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 

The Modern Parisienne, by Octave Uzanne, $2. net.— 
Grammar and Thinking, by Alfred Dwight Sheffield, 
$1.50 net.—The Cambridge Manuals of Science and 
Literature, new vols.: Ancient Assyria, by C. H. W. 
Johns; The Civilization of Ancient Mexico, by Lewis 
Spence; Earthworms and their Allies, by F. E. Bed- 
dard; Prehistoric Man, by W. L. H. Duckworth; A 
History of Civilization in Palestine, by Prof. R. A. 
8. Macalister ; Goethe in the Twentieth Century, by 
J. G. Robertson; Beyond the Atom, by J. Cox; 
Methodism, by H. B. Workman; The Ballad in Lit- 
erature, by T. F. Henderson; each, 40 cts. net. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

The Anarchists, their faith and their record, by Er- 
nest A. Vizetelly, illus., $3.50 nét.—The Stories of 
the Russian Ballet, by Arthur Applin, illus., $3.50 
net.—Ship Bored, by Julian Street, illus., 50 cts. 
net. (John Lane Co.) 

Insect Pests, by W. C. O’Kane, illus.—The inner in 
Poultry, by C. S. Valentine, illus—Rural Science 
Series, edited by L. H. Bailey, new vols.: Farm 
Boys and Girls, by William A. McKeever, illus.; 
Milk and Its Products, by Henry H. Wing, new edi- 





tion, with new illustrations, $1.50 net; The Train- 
ing and Breaking of Horses, by M. W. Harper, illus. ; 
Forage Crops for the South, by S. M. Tracy, 
illus.; Farm Management, by G. F. Warren; Farm 
Poultry, by George C. Watson, illus.—Rural Text 
Book Series, edited by Prof. L. H. Bailey, new vols. : 
Poultry Husbandry, by J. E. Rice; Plant Breeding, 
by H. J. Webber. (Macmillan Co.) 

A History of French Private Law, by Henri Brissaud, 
translated from the French by Rapelje Howell, $5. 
net.—Anomalies of the English Law, by S. Beach 
Chester, $1.50 net.—Pin-Money Suggestions, ,' Lil- 
ian W. Babcock, $1. net.—A Handbook of Home 
Economics, by Etta Proctor Flagg, 75 cts. net. (Lit- 
tle, Brgwn & Co.) 

Miss John Bull, by Yoshio Markino, illus. by the au- 
thor.—The Boy and His Gang, by J. Adams Puffer, 
illus., $1. net.—Copyright, Its History and Law, by 
R. R. Bowker, $5. net. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

The Genius of the Common Law, by Sir Frederick Pol- 
lock, $1.50 net.—The Ethics of Maimonides, by Jo- 
seph I. Gorfinkle.—Participia] Substantives of the 
-ata type in Romance Languages, by L. Herbert 
Alexander. (Columbia University Press.) 

The Home University Library, new vols.: Canada, by 
A. G. Bradley; Rome, by W. Warde Fowler; Peo- 
ples and Problems of India, by Sir T. W. Holder- 
ness; The History of England, by A. F. Pollard; 
Landmarks in French Literature, by G. L. Strachey ; 
Architecture, by W. R. Lethaby; Anthropology, by 
R. R. Maret; The School, by Prof. J. J. Findlay; 
Problems of Philosophy, by Bertrand Russell; Re- 
construction and Union, by Prof. Paul L. Howorth; 
The English Language, by L. Pearsall Smith; Great 
Writers of America, by Profs. W. P. Trent and John 
Erskine. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

Making Home Profitable, by Kate V. Saint-Maur, 
illus., $1. net.—The Young Farmer’s Practical Li- 
brary, new vols.: The Satisfaction of Country Life, 
by Dr. James W. Robinson; The Farm Mechanic, 
W. L. Chase; Electricity on the Farm, wy Frederi 
M. Conlee; Farm Management, by C. W. ty sn 
each illus., 75 cts. net. (Sturgis & Walton Co. 

Character Sketches from Dickens, a centenary souve- 
nir, consisting of 20 Vandyck gravures from draw- 
ings by L. G. Lewin, with introduction by B. Wa 
Matz, $1.35 net. (Dana Estes & Co.) 

My Life in Prison, by Donald Lowrie. (Mitchell Ken- 
nerley.) 

The Work of the Advocate, by Byron K. Elliott and 
William F. Elliott, revised edition, $4. net. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) 

My Silent Voice, information for my wife, my heirs, 
or my executors in the event of my death or disabil- 
ity, by L. G. Burr, 60 cts. net.—Auction Bridge, in- 
cluding a synopsis of Bridge, by H. P. Clark, $1. 
net. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

Copyright, by G. S. Robertson.—Oxford Books, Vol. 
ti. a sequel to The Early Oxford Press, by Falconer 
Madan. (Oxford University Press.) 

Riding and Driving for Women, by Belle Beach, illus., 
$4. net. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

The Intellectual Development of Scotland, by Hector 
MacPherson, $1.50 net. (George H. Doran Co.) 

Methods of Statistics, by Franz Zizek, authorized 
translation, with additional notes and references, by 
Warren Milton Persons. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

Cassell’s Cyclopedia of Photography, by Bernard E. 
Jones, illus. in color, etc., $3.75 net.—The Girl’s 
Book, by Amy B. Barnard, $1.25 net—How Men 
Fly, by Gertrude Bacon, illus., 60 cts. net.—Back to 
Nature, by Newton Newkirk, illus., 75 cts. net. 
(Cassell & Co.) 
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Love’s Rosary, illus. in color, boxed, $1.50.—Travel 
Notes Abroad, designed by Clara Powers Wilson, 
$1.50.—Joys and Glooms, cartoons by T. E. Powers, 
60 cts.—Leap Year Series, by Wallace and Frances 
Rice, 12 titles, each 35 cts.—Friendship Series, 4 
titles, each 50 cts. (Reilly & Britton Co.) 

Folk Festivals, their growth and how to give them, 
by Mary Master Needham. (B. W. Huebsch.) 

The Festival Book, May-day pastimes and the May- 
pole, by Mrs. Jennette E. C. Lincoln. (A. 8S. Barnes 
Co.) 

The New England Cook Book, by Helen Wright, $1.50 
net. (Duffield & Co.) 

The First Book of Photography, by C. 
(McBride, Nast & Co.) 

How to Get and Keep a Job, by N. C. 
net. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 

Chit Chat, by Ruth Cameron, $1. net.—Business Prose 
Poems, by Walt Mason, $1. net. (Desmond Fitz- 
Gerald.) 

The Battle of Base-Ball, by 
net. (Century Co.) 

Jacobs’ Friend to Friend Cable Code, 50 cts. net.— 
365 Chafing Dish Recipes, new edition, 50 cts. net. 
_ Cap W. Jacobs & Co.) 


FRANK HENRY RICE 
Autbor’s Agent 


50 CuurcH Street, NEW YORK 
Terms 10 Per Cent No Reading Fee 
I DO NOT EDIT OR REVISE MS. 


H. Claudy. 


Fowler, $1.25 
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The Study-Guide Series 


For College Classes and Study Clubs: Study-Guides for 
Nistorical Piction, for The Idylis of the King, The 
Plays of Shakespeare, etc. Send for list, and *‘A Word to 
Study Clubs."’ 
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The University Press of Sewanee Tennessee 
announces something new on 


Christian Apologetics 
By Rev. ARTHUR R. GRAY 
Being Volume III. in 


SEWANEE THEOLOGICAL 
LIBRARY 


Ready April 1. Price, $1.50 net. 


Ecclesiastical History 
to 476 A.D. 


By Rev. CHARLES L. WELLS, Ph.D. 


Being Volume IV. 


Ready May 1. Price, $1.50 net. 





